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ERENT EE 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
Born March 18, 1837. Died June 24, 1908. 


He lived up to his ideal with a courage and a 
devotion that made him in his retirement the most 
influential citizen of the country. He defended 
the country against the selfishness and greed of 
politicians and of other dealers in public wares. 
He defended, too, against the Senate, the office 
which had been bestowed wpon him, as he de- 
fended Federal rights against the States, as he 
was ctreumspectly jealous of the rights of the 
States. He could not be moved, as other men, 
some of them good, have been, by temptations pre- 
sented to his ambition, for he had no ambition to 
J old office or to wield power. He was the pre- 
en inenét embodiment of these political and social 
truths—-that from the truest service comes the 
noblest power, and that the power of influence is 


vastly greater than the power of authority. 
Se 


Grover Cleveland and W. J. Bryan 
Grover CiLeveLaNp kept the faith. 
catered to the rich and powerful nor fed upon 


He neither 


the passions of the mob. His mind was honest. 


His heart was strong. Already his place is fixed 
in history as our third great President. But he 
was more. Ile was a patriot without a living peer 
—by unanimous assent when he died the first 
citizen of the republic. There is none to fill his 
place. That he might have been spared to en- 
courage sturdy resistance of the rising tide of 
the paternalism which he hated would have been 
the prayer of millions. But may it not be that 
God so timed his death as to double the influence 
of his life? May they 


also reflect as their attention is called to his words 


The people have paused. 


of wisdom so strikingly similar to the counsels 
of the Fathers! 

“Communism,” he declared, “is a hateful thing 
and a menace to peace and organized government; 
but the communism of combined wealth and cap- 
ital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and 
selfishness, which insidiously undermines the jus- 
tice and integrity of free institutions, is not less 
dangerous than the 
poverty and toil, which, exasperated by injustice 
disorder the 


communism of oppressed 


and discontent, attacks with wild 
citadel of rule.” 

Again, with clear vision and sober mind: 

“Our mission among the nations of the earth 
and our suecess in accomplishing the work God 
has given the American people to do require of 
those entrusted with the making and execution of 
‘our laws perfect devotion, above all other things, 
to the public good. 

“This devotion will lead us to strongly resist 


all impatience of constitutional limitations of 
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Federal power and to persistently check the in- 
creasing tendency to extend the scope of Federal 
legislation into the domain of State and _ local 
jurisdiction upon the plea of subserving the public 
welfare. The preservation of the partitions be- 
iween proper subjects of Federal and local care 
and regulation is of such importance under the 
Constitution, which is the law of our very exist- 
ence, that no consideration of expediency or senti- 
ment should tempt us to enter upon doubtful 
ground. 

“We have undertaken to discover and proclaim 
the richest blessings of a free government, with 
Let us follow the 
And 


surely no one who has taken upon himself the 


the Constitution as our guide. 
way it points out; it will not mislead us. 
solemn obligation to support and preserve the 
Constitution can find justification or solace for 
disloyalty in the exeuse that he wandered and 
disobeyed in search of a better way to reach the 
public welfare than the Constitution offers.” 
Again, in vetoing the bill providing for a special 
distribution of seeds in the drought-stricken coun- 


ties of Texas: 


“T am willing to believe that a donation of seed: 


grain to the farmers would serve to avert a con- 
tinuance or return of an unfortunate blight. And 
yet I feel obliged to withhold my approval of the 
plan, as proposed by this bill, to indulge a benev- 
olent and charitable sentiment through the ap- 
propriation of funds for that purpose. 

“T ean find no warrant for such an appropriation 
in the Constitution, and I do not believe that the 
power and duty of the general government ought 
to be extended to the relief of individual suffering 
which is in no manner properly related to the public 
service or benefit. A prevalent tendency to dis- 
regard the limited mission of this power and duty 
should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to the end 
that the lesson should be constantly enforced that 
though the people support the government, the 
government should not support the people.” 

Such were the words to the Congress and the 
people of “a plain, blunt man,” whose love of 
truth was instinctive and whose fidelity to convic- 
And this was his parting 
with 


tion never swerved. 
injunction—his last—laboriously written 
characteristic candor and seriousness while the 
angel of death paused by his bedside—to his party 
which had honored him as no other man in its 
long history: 

“ More than ever just at this time the Demo- 
cratic party should display honest and sincere con- 
servatism, a regard for constitutional limitations, 
and a determination not to be swept from our 
moorings by temporary clamor or spectacular ex- 
ploitation. 

“QOur people need rest and peace and reassur- 
ance; and it will be quite in line with true Democ- 
racy and successful policy to impress upon our 
fellow countrymen the fact that Democracy still 
stands for those thin.s.” 

This is the message from an honored grave to 
the representatives of the party of the people who 
are now assembling in Denver to register the 
decrees of a false prophet. May it ring in their 
ears till their cheeks burn 
butchering of a time-honored organization that an 


insatiable vulture may fatten upon its carcass! 


with shame at the 


The West and the East 

Why is it that persons having time to spare for 
recreation or enlargement of vision set their faces 
towards the east instead of towards the west? 
Unquestionably they do. The Turk visits Asia; 
the German, Austria; the Frenchman, Italy; the 
Englishman, the Riviera — and Paris. New- 
Yorkers, Philadelphians, and Bostonese sojourn on 
the continent of Europe and the British Isles, and 
our fellow citizens of the West occasionally come 
this way. Probably it is the older development 
that attracts. Whatever may be the real cause, the 
habit is a bad one for our country. Acquaintance 
and association ‘xe for mutual understanding 








and toleranced of one another’s opinions, of which 
there is now too little among the millions who 
constitute our great and growing population and 
are becoming daily more interdependent. Some 
two years ago our Western brethren awoke to a 
realization of the desirability of effecting a change 
in the prevailing custom and, with characteristic 
promptness, sent telegrams to well-known men in 
the East asking them to visit various far-Western 
cities as guests of the municipalities, chambers of 
commerce, and like associations. To what extent 
favorable responses were made we cannot say; but 
the idea was a good one. It not only evidenced a 
proper and generous spirit, but also indicated with 
emphasis the greater buoyancy and breadth of the 
Western builders of our country. 


Provincial New York ; 

Not that we consider the Easterner who works 
with his brains and hands essentially or purposely 
narrow-minded. As to that, we cannot concur with 
our esteemed contemporary, the Reno. Evening 
Gazette, who, speaking of this humble journal of 
civilization, says that “it has always seemed to 
typify that provincialism which believes that the 
world would cease to move and have its being if 
the wires leading in and out of Manhattan Island 
were cut for a day.” No; that is not a precise 
statement. We do regard and have long regarded 
New York as the most provincial city in the Union, 
but that is because it is so big and because its 
people are led by the constant influx of Westerners 
and Southerners to infer that they have about all 


there is that is worth considering. Then, too, a° 


large number of us here have become great dollar- 
grabbers, and our young men have been misled by 
heedless observation into believing that they were 
really making money when they turned a lucky 
trick in Wall Street. But not all are thus deceived. 
Indeed, unless we are grievously mistaken, a dis- 
tinet reaction has set in against such false and 
silly notions. Parents are far less keen to find 
places for their graduating boys in bankers’ offices 
than they were a few years ago, and the young men 
themselves evince a much stronger disposition to 
get out and do things. There could be no better 
tendency, none more worthy of encouragement on 
all accounts—on that of the West which can use 
an unlimited contribution of brains and money, 
on that of the East whose atmosphere has become 
somewhat yitiated, on that of the young men who 
require opportunity to develop the best there is in 
them, and, most important of all, on that of our 
ecmmon country, whose segments of Jate have 
seemed to be animated rather by centrifugal than 
centripetal forces. 


For Better Understanding 

There need be no doubt in our Nevada friend’s 
inind of the willingness of thoughtful and influen- 
tial men here to join heartily in any movement 
designed to promote better understanding, better 
feeling, and fuller co-operation among our widely 
scattered communities. At this moment, as we 
happen to know, plans are being formulated for 
the making of a powerful association of the best 
minds in all sections to that very end. Meanwhile, 
let us not in haste misinterpret one another’s views. 
No, no; not for an instant do we believe that the 
world would come to an end if Manhattan Island 
should drop out of sight altogether. We even grant 
that the hole left would not be*yery wide across 
the top; but, brother, as the colorec gentleman said 
of the proposed well to China, it “sure would be 
powerful deep.” But, of course, nobody wants to 
lose New York; however well supplied one may be 
with the necessities of life, a few sucls luxuries as 
Manhattan are well worth keeping, if only for the 
children. \ 

\ 

Go West ! iq 

One reason why a good many Eastern mn don’t 
go West is that they have to work for a\living 
and cannot spare the time. This may seem s ‘range 
to those who have been led to believe thet the 
streets of New York flow with milk and that Loney 
constantly drops from the eaves of high buildings, 
but it is a fact. Everybody in this modern 
plaisance midway between Sodom and Gomorrah-- 
meaning Boston and Philadelphia—whose attention 
is worth winning toils by day and spins by night. 
But when one does succeed in breaking away for 
a little time and goes away beyond the Rockies 
he makes many interesting discoveries. A few 
revelations are: 

That there is more robust patriotism in the far West 
than in the East. 

That there is keener civic pride. 

That there is less drunkenness and profanity. 

That the people are more hospitable than anywhere 
else except in the South. 
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That the men, though less acctirately informed, are 
broader-minded. 

That the women dress better than their sisters in 
New England, though less attractively than their 
cousins in New York. 

That the results of public-school teaching surpass 
those of private tuition. 

That refinement in manners and conversation is so 
marked as to be noticeable. 

That all, old and young, are quick to perceive, and 
generously appreciative of, the most subtle humor. 

That jealousy of the East does not exist—only a 
curiously vague resentment of what might be termed 
presumption of superiority. 

That devoutness dominates sectarianism. 

That the wisdom of woman suffrage has been com- 
pletely demonstrated wherever the experiment has been 
made. 

That Western people care less for money and more 
for achievement. 

That everybody knows everything about mining. 

That almost everybody speculates—a little. 

That the best music is popular, and that in Salt 
Lake City is the most effective organ in the world. 

That travel on the Union Pacific is more comfort- 
able than on practically any one of the Eastern roads. 

That, despite equal business depression, spirits are 
more buoyant and hopeful than hereabouts. 

That successful business men get elected to the 
Senate, less through corrupt methods than for the 
reason that they are supposed to be able to “ do things 
for the State.” 

That the newspapers are generally independent, 
though somewhat prejudiced, almost invariably well 
printed and breezily and cleverly written, though not 
closely edited. : 

That compulsory education of children is becoming 
universal. 

That the new architecture is charming. 

That the small cities are being rebuilt for perma- 
nence—with wide paved streets, lined by trees at great 
expense, with good water-supplies, adequate sewers, 
and pretty parks. ; 

That a larger percentage of the population of Ne- 
vada than of any other State read Harper periodicals. 


We advise all persons, male and female, young 
and old, anemic or otherwise, to go West and look 
around. It is a heartening thing to do. 


True but Inopportune 


The Old Family Doctor had his uses, and they were 
worthy of profound esteem. However, the Doctor of 
the New School is a more effective enemy of disease.— 
The Courier-Journal. 

Steady, Marse Henry, steady! Old Dr. Bryan 
will hardly think you faithful if you talk like that. 


Great Days for Yale 

It has been a great Commencement for Yaie. 
Her most eminent and most popular son has been 
nominated for the Presidency under circumstances 
that make his election extremely probable. It is 
a great joy, and a considerable profit, to any col- 
lege to have one of its graduates installed in the 
White House. Yale has never experienced this 
gratification. Harvard has furnished three Presi- 
dents, William and .fary three, Princeton one, 
Hampden-Sydney College one, the University of 
North Carolina one, Bowdoin one, Dickinson one, 
West Point one, Kenyon one, Williams one, Union 
one, Miami University one, but Yale none as yet. 
Considering how many the colleges are (about 450) 
and how few the Presidents (only twenty-six, all 
told), it is nothing to be surprised at that any 
college should not happen to have a Presidential 
graduate. And yet, considering what. Yale has 
been, and is, how long on the ground, and mother 
of how extended and glorious a succession of 
judges, legislators, and politicians, it is surprising 
that she has never furnished a President. She 
must have come near it many times, very near it 
once that we can recall, for TitpEN was almost a 
Yale man and almost a President. But now, at 
last, Yale thinks her turn has come. At any rate, 
she got the nomination, and that is enough to 
make one Commencement glorious (as it did on 
June 24), and if she doesn’t follow that up with 
another prodigious celebration next year it will be 
because of the permanent disfigurement of the 
tradition about Yale luck. 


Mr. Morgan’s LL.D. 

Perhaps Yale forecasted that there would be 
unusual doings at this Commencement when she 
negotiated with Mr. Morcan to come to. New Ha- 
ven and get an LL.D. degree. At any rate, his 
being there harmonized with the propensity to 
embellish great academic occasions with guests of 
exceptional distinction. Mr. Morgan pursued in 
Germany the later studies of his scholastic period, 
and never formed ties with any American college, 
but historically—or biographically—both Harvard 
and Yale have a sort of claim to him, the former 
because he is a graduate of the English High 
School in Boston, the latter because he was born 
in Hartford, of old Connecticut stock, His grand- 
father, the poet, for whom he was named, belonged 
to both colleges, being a graduate of Yale and of 
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the Harvard Divinity School. Yale has greatly 
honored herself in honoring Mr. Morgan. His 
learning would furnish an ample equipment for 
several learned doctors, while his public services, 
recent and more remote, have been of a value al- 
together extraordinary, incomparable, and hard to 
be computed by contemporary estimators. 


Where Taft is Welcomed 

There are two large groups of voters with whom 
Mr. Tarvt will be especially popular—those who are 
anxious to keep the peace in the East and those 
who are solicitous that the prestige of the Supreme 
Court shall be maintained. As to the East, Mr. 
Tart knows it and all the East knows him. The 
Filipinos will be delighted to have him President, 
and Japan reports gratification at his nomination. 
He is popular there, as he deserves to be. As for 
the Supreme Court, if he is elected he will have 
vacancies to fill, three or four of them, perhaps, 
and where would one look for a better judge of 
judges than he, or for one more inclined to make 
the best selection possible? It can be assumed 
without risk of mistake that his nomination is one 
that the justices of the Supreme Court approve, 
without distinction of party. 


Mr. Sherman’s Health 

“ He looks healthful because in2 is healthful, and 
he is healthful because he observes the laws of 
health.” So says the New Haven Register, speak- 
ing of the Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, sick abed at the time of that writing in 
Cleveland, while Utica’s celebration in his honor 
was postponed. If it is true, as. reported, that 
Mr. SHerMan has been critically ill twice within 
the last two years, he may not be as healthful as 
he looks. But it is explained that in the main 
and organically he is sound, though subject to 
alarming attacks. It might be added, in fur- 
ther explanation, that Presidential conventions are 
deadly work for the men on whom their hardest 
labors fall. They have used up and finished some 
very good men before now. Happily, at this 
writing Mr. SuHerMan is fast getting well. 


Speak for Yourself, Tom 

Lawson offers to raise a million dollars to back 
JoHNson and Bryan! So the papers say, and it 
is credible. Anything is credible that concerns 
Mr. Lawson. A million dollars has its uses and is 
a handy sum in a Presidential campaign. But a 
million dollars from Lawson, largely contributed 
by him, representing him and his methods and his 
desires—how would that affect a Presidential tick- 
et? It is, of course, a purely academic question, 
for Mr. Lawson’s offer is a safe one, big as it is. 
Tt will not be taken up. There is nothing in it 
for Brother Bryan. To be Vice-President would 
profit him nothing comparable with his losses from 
the distraction of his attention from the profitable 
labors of perpetual candidacy combined with news- 
papering and the lecture business. We cannot 
think of any light in which Brother Lawson’s bid 
would look attractive to Mr. Bryan. Then, why 
not speak for yourself, Tom? “A million dollars 
to back Lawson and Somebody,” or even Some- 
body and Lawson, if our Boston friend is modest! 
That would be logical, and would, moreover, be 
in accord with the old and respectable rule—if 
you want a thing done, do it yourself. 


King Edward’s Visit to Czar Nicholas 

.The objections of certain Laborite and Radical 
M.P.’s notwithstanding, his Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India (so he subscribes himself to treaties) went 
a-visiting the Czar of All the Russias. Doubtless 
it behooves every believer in democratic govern- 
ment, not only in England, but the world over, 
to frown upon this extension by England’s repre- 
sentative of “the right hand of fellowship” to 
one who has winked at “ Bloody Sunday ” and the 
partial incarceration of the first Duma—“ winked,” 
for the Czar is responsible for almost everything— 
constructively. And so we suppose we are un- 
democratic and possessed by Celtic sentimentality 
—like “ Big Tim,” who fancies himself “a king of 
the down and out,” though Mr. Sterrens preferred 
to call him a “king of the underworld ”—for, 
unlike Mr. James R. MacDonatp, Socialist-Labor 
member from Leicester, we neither begrudge Czar 
NicuHo.as a chat with his royal relative, nor imag* 
ine him “a blood-stained creature,” nor reserve 
for him (please excuse these words; they are Mr. 
MacDonatp’s) “our spittle of contempt.” ~After 
all, people—or more specifically kings and em- 
perors and ezars—have to leave men and things 
much as they find them, unless, of course, they— 
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that is to say, the kings and so forth—are strong: 
strong like Mr. Roosevetr and Mr. Bryan. Now 
Czar NicHo.as, all are agreed, is but an average 
ruler, and aun average ruler whose father was a 
reactionary is no more to be blamed for countenan- 
cing reaction than is an average man for voting 
the Tammany ticket because his father was a 
Democrat. Then, too, we are sorry for the Czar 
because we imagine he must always be saying: 

My palaces are prisons to myself; 

I taste no food that may not poison me; 

I plant no footstep sure it will not stir 

Instant destruction of explosive fire; 

I look with terror to each day and night. 
This is from a poem called “ Despotism Tempered 
with Dynamite,” which James TuHomson wrote 
shortly before the coronation of ALEXANDER IIL., 
the present Czar’s reactionary father. But this is 
by the way. Politically the visit appears to have 
had little significance: to have been, indeed, but 
a courtesy call flavoring of a family affair—for 
the King and the Czar are connected by several 
blood ties. P 


A Contract Lost 

Admiral Metvittre charges that “beeause the 
labor-unions won’t let a skilled workman teach his 
trade to his own son, the United States lost the fifty- 
million-dollar contract for ships for the Brazilian 
navy.” That contract would have come opportune- 
ly in these dull times. We had the steel, iron, 
and timber to fill it, and would have filled it, the 
admiral says, if the restriction by labor-unions on 
the number of apprentices had not made skilled 
labor so scarce in the ship-building trade that it 
costs forty per cent. more to build ships here than 
in Germany or England. What proportion of a 
fifty-million-dollar contract goes to pay labor is 
easily figured out. It is a large proportion, and 
a very large sum which American workmen might 
have had. Admiral Metvitte would have State 
laws forbidding the restriction of apprentices, and 
would have the Federal government admit all 
skilled workmen. Otherwise he apprehends such 
troubles here as came fo Spain and Italy when 
trade guilds grew so strong that capital could not 
be invested. 


We Shalf Miss Him! Oh Yes! 

With manifestations of sincere grief the Courier- 
Journal lays a large wreath on the Presidential 
doorstep in acknowledgment and appreciation of 
what has come forth in the last six years from 
behind that threshold to enliven life, inject spirit 
into discourse, and furnish head-lines to the news- 
papers. When we get back.to humdrum, it says, 
“shall we not miss our present President, and re- 
gret in the anguish of ennui his departure into 
the past tense?” Undoubtedly we shall, and the 
mere fact that itsigs best for us that we should, 
will not make ou. ‘atural regrets any the less 
corroding. The Courier-Journal does not feel it 
necessary to wait until he is gone before admitting 
that we ne’er shall look upon his like again. It 
admits it now, pins a rose upon the breast of the 
living, and sighs to think of the days now fairly 
in sight when the United States will be no longer 
a three-ringed circus, with one performer occupy- 
ing all the rings at once. 


No Open Season for Balfoonists 

WitwiaAm Murpny, aged thirty, and Cares 
RicgaMANn, aged thirty-three, both of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, have been arrested, charged with assault 
on CHarLes Gupen with intent to kill him, as 
he passed over Brattleboro on June 19 in a bal- 
loon. GuinpEN’s balloon was punctured with rifle 
bullets, fired presumably by the accused, but the 
holes made were small, and it came down grad 
ually and no one was hurt. This being the second 
time a balloon had recently been fired at, the 
Aero Club, depreeating the practice, and intent to 
hinder it from becoming a habit, bestirred them- 
selves to have the sportsmen apprehended. It 
would be interesting to learn what were the mental 
processes by which Mureuy and RicAMAN came 
to the conelusion that balloons were fair game for 
marksmen. Their experiment in the effect of rifle 
bullet upon aerial navigation is interesting and 
may have value, but they are like to find that 
there is a flaw in their apparent supposition that 
the law rates a flying man in the same category 
as a wild bird, and only protects him in the closed 
season for his species. 


Fate Accommodated 

The judgment of the president and faculty of 
Harvard College that this was a year when a 
seasoned man could be spared out of the Harvard 
boat, seems to have been vindicated at New 
London on June 25, 















HIS MISUNDERSTANDING WITH THE 
OF THE 
FOLLOWING is a copy of a letter received by the 


editor of this journal from the late HENry Loomis 
NeLSoNn in April, 1906: 


[ spent the evening of April 1 with Mr. CLEVELAND: 


at Princeton, and came in to New York with him on 
the following morning. Two matters which have no 
contemporancous interest, but are of historic im- 
portance, were gone into fully. The first bore upon 
the relations of Mr. Gorman to Mr. CLEVELAND during 
the latter’s second administration, while the other 
related to RoosrvEtt’s pretended invitation and Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S acceptance, to Mr. CLEVELAND to be one 
of the commissioners for the settlement of the coal 
strike. Mr. CLEVeELAND’s talk about Mr. GorMAN 
was of great interest, in view of the defence of the 
latter, and the attacks upon Mr. CLeveLANp in the 
Senate during the past winter when certain Senators 
— BLACKBURN and TILLMAN especially—assailed Mr. 
CLEVELAND, saying, for example, that in the tariff 
light of 1894 in the Senate Mr. GoRMAN was a patient 
sufferer from the misrepresentations of the CLEVELAND 
people, who asserted that he was true and loyal to 
the Democratic platform, while Mr. CLEVELAND and 
his cabinet were guilty of trading with the sugar 
trust. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat what we all 
know, that the CLEVELAND administration had nothing 
whatever to de with the sugar trust, and yet we must 
recall the persistence with which the accusation was 
made at the time. The charge made by the New York 
Times, for instance. against Mr. CARLISLE was entire- 
ly false, and is a ease in point. It is also to be re- 
called, and Mr. CLEVELAND'S memory verifies this, 
-that in the conference committee the House of Repre- 
sentatives conferees had almost driven the Senate con- 
ferees from their sugar schedule when a telegraphic 
despatch was handed into the committee-room, signed 
by a member of the sugar trust, stating that the sugar 
schedule should not be changed in any particular. 
This despatch was sufficient to hold the Senators to 
the original schedule. I had this story first from 
WintramM L. Witson, who afterward confirmed it by 
a letter. The point of the conversation on this point 
was that Mr. CLEVELAND always believed that sugar 
was a proper subject for tariff taxation because it 
is a “revenue-raiser.” Mr. CLEVELAND was opposed 
to what has been called the “free breakfast-table.” 
It was during pendency of this struggle over the 
Witson tariff bill, as well as of the effort of the 
President to repeal the Snerman Act of the fall be- 
fore, that Mr. GormMAN betrayed his hostility to the ad- 
ininistration. Two or three incidents were narrated 
by Mr. Cieve.ANp which are worth while putting 
down for the sake of preserving them. 

Mr. CLEVELAND said that Mr. GORMAN was “an 
assassin.” On one oceasion Senator Bryce, GORMAN’S 
friend, asked Colonel LAMont’ to persuade Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND to send for Mr. Gorman and have a talk with 
him in order that harmony might be produced between 
the President and the head of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Gorman himself. Mr. CLEVELAND 
refused to send for Mr. Gorman, partly because he 
did not believe that it would be safe for him to put 
into Mr. GorMan’s hands such an invitation—an in- 
vitation which the Senator might show to his friends 
as evidence of Mr. CLEVELAND’S desire to make terms 
with him. After reflection, Mr,gCLeveLAND did write 
to Mr. GorMAN saying that Mf. Bryce had suggested 
that he ask him to come to the White House. The 
visit was not disagreeable. Mr. Gorman refused to 
Withdraw his opposition to certain bills whieh Mr. 
CLEVELAND wanted passed—-bills that were known as 





om Roosevelt and 
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“pop” bills. He refused to consent to support a bill 
making iron ore and coal free, and said that they 
could not pass. Mr. CLEVELAND asked him when he 
expected the vote on the tariff bill to be taken. Mr. 
GoRMAN told him that there would be some more 
speeches. Mr. CLEVELAND then said he understood Mr. 
GORMAN would make a speech, and Mr. GorMAN said 
that he would. Mr. CLEVELAND asked him. what it was 
to be about, and Mr. GorMAN replied it was to be 
a conciliatory speech, kindly intended to make _ re- 
lations between the Executive and the Democratic 
Senators pleasanter than they had been. When Mr. 
GorMAN left the White House he went to the Senate 
and made the bitter attack on Mr. CLeveELAND with 
which we are all familiar. It is interesting that 
while Mr. CLEVELAND knew all about the speech and 
was told about it he said that he never felt interest 
enough in it to read it. 

The truth about the letter of Mr. CLEVELAND ae- 
cepting a place on Mr. RoosEvELT’s commission has 
never appeared. When, in 1904, Mr. CLEVELAND was 
spoken of as a possible candidate certain Republican 
leaders, especially one editor, announced that there 
existed a letter from Mr. CLEVELAND, intimating that 
it was an acceptance of an appointment on the coal 
arbitration committee, which would be published if 
Mr. CLEVELAND were nominated by the Democrats. 
The truth is that Mr. CLEVELAND was never offered 
a position on this commission, and therefore never 
accepted it. There seems to have been some confusion 
in Mr. Roosevett’s own mind about it, and the idea 
that Mr. CLEVELAND had consented to be a member 
of the commission was studiously encouraged and 
spread abroad by interested Republicans. Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND gave me an account of the whole affair, so far 
as his own connection with it was concerned. Moved 
by the suffering, especially of people of moderate 
means, who were living about him in Princeton, he 
wrote to Mr. Roosevett a letter which apparently he 
regrets now to have sent him. In this letter Mr. 
CLEVELAND told the President that he thought that 
the two opposing bodies should be asked, in the inter- 
est of the public, to agree to a truce, and that during 
this truce some investigation should be made of the 
situation. It was a letter that he wrote under the 
strong feeling that the suffering of the people about 
him had aroused. Shortly afterward, when Mr. Roose- 
VELT determined to take some action, he wrote to Mr. 
CLEVELAND asking him to be a member of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions. As Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND had written the first letter, he felt that he 
had put himself in the power of the President, or 
had given the President a right to call upon him, 
and, saying so, told Mr. Roosevett that he would ac- 
cept. His letter had hardly reached Washington when 
he received a: telegram from Mr.: RoOSEVELT saying 
that it would not be necessary to call upon him. This 
pleased Mr. CLEVELAND very much. 

Then Mr. Roosevetr decided upon another course, 
and upon the appointment of a committee of arbitra. 
tion—the composition of which and the purpose of 
which and the result of the deliberation of which we 
are all familiar with—it appeared to have got into 
Mr. RoosEVELT’s mind that he had offered Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND a place on this commission. Subsequently, when 
the two met »t some function, Mr. ROOSEVELT said to 
Mr. CLEvELAND that he had tried very hard to have 
him appointed one of the commissioners, but that the 
labor unions cr the coal operators, one or the other 
or both, desired representatives of certain professions 
or branches of government appointed. Upon hearing 
this, Mr. CLevenANp said to Mr. Rooseverr that he 
had never accepted a position on such a commission ; 


he added that he would never have taken such a place, 
and that under no circumstances would he have con- 
sented to be a’ member of such a commission. Not 
long afterward the two met somewhere else, and Mr. 
ROOSEVELT repeated his remark about his desiring to 
appoint Mr. CLlEvVELAND a member of the arbitration 
commission. Then Mr. CLEVELAND said to him, “ Why, 
ROOSEVELT, I have already told you that I never 
would have accepted a place on such a commis- 
sions it was an entirely different commission that 
you proposed to me, and it was on that different 
commission that I reluctantly consented. to act, but 
I never could have been induced to be one of the 
arbitrators.” 

An interesting and characteristic description by Mr. 
CLEVELAND was of an interview which he had with Mr. 
GORMAN some time during 1894, in which he told 
Mr. GorMAN that he was acting badly about the tariff 
bill, as he had acted badly about the silver bill, and 
as he had acted badly about a good many other 
things. Mr. GorMAN expressed his surprise that Mr. 
CLEVELAND should accuse him of unfaithfulness to 
him, but Mr. CLEVELAND said each time, “ Why, I 
don’t know why you should be surprised.” And when 
Mr. GorMAN undertook to describe his fidelity and 
loyalty in previous campaigns Mr. CLEVELAND broke 
in and said, “I know about that; I am not talking 
about then, I am talking about now, and you are act- 
ing very badly.” Subsequently Mr. Gorman told 
Colonel Lamont that he had had a very painful visit 
to the White House. 

Mr. CLEVELAND has not talked with Wooprow W1t- 
son about the mention of the latter’s name for the 
Democratic nomination, nor has Wutson talked to 
him. While CLevELAND evidently regards the mention 
of WILSON as wholly academic, he cannot believe that 
there is any strength in it. He feels that the South 
can and ought to determine who shall be the next 
candidate, and he hopes that some one will rise up 
upon whom the Democratic party can unite. He is 
confident that the Democrats can win a victory if they 
will drop their radicalism, their Rooseveltianism, as 
he puts it, and will return to the tariff issue, taking 
even a bolder stand than they ever took before, de- 
nouncing the tariff legislation not only as economically 
false, but as “lying, cheating, and fraudulent” legis- 
lation. He says of the WiLson movement that it is 
a good thing to be trying to lead the Southern mind 
to think of some one besides BryAN, whom he distrusts 
and dislikes quite as much as he did in 1896 and 
1900. 

He seems amazed at the stupidity of Democrats who 
follow him, asking what they can be thinking of when 
the man has demonstrated twice in succession his in- 
sapacity and his inability to carry the country. He 
does not know where to turn for a leader. He asked 
me what we would do if Wrison were defeated in the 
convention. Upon whom would we fall? He said that 
if there was no one to take up after WILson’s defeat 
BrYAN’S nomination would be sure. He said that 
he had heard good things of Jounson of Minnesota, 
and thought that if a good man could be found from 
that part of the country it would be well. 

Speaking of RoosEveLT, he agreed with one remark 
that IT quoted to him by Joun Mirpurn. The remark 
was that RoosEveLt was distrusted by the intellectual 
classes of the country, and that no man who had not 
the support and confidence of the intellectual people 
of his time could live in history. He also said him- 
self of Roosrvett that he evidently never thought, 
that he had made up his mind that his strength lay 
in being spectacular, but that the American people 
would soon tire of turmoil and spectacle. 











Personal 


Wuen Marse Henry went to Brown's Commence- 
ment last year and met Governor Hugues there and 
hailed him as the Republican candidate for President 
in 1908. it was a mistake, after all, *hat anybody 


might have made. 


Disrespect for ancient and time-honored names of 
places, and inclination to change them, is too much an 
American characteristic. The suggestion of changing 
Sag Harbor to Sage Harbor because of Mrs. SAGE's 
munificent vifts to the village is an awful example of 
it, But of course Mrs. Sace wouldnt Tet them 


do it. 


Of the persons embellished this year by honorary 
degrees at the various Commencements, the most  in- 
teresting group by very much was Yale's. — Besides 
Mir. Morcan, who is a conspicuous figure in any com- 
pany, Yale had with her to receive her LL.D. ex- 
Senator Spooner, who also adds advertisement as 
well as distinction to any crowd he is a part of. Her 
degree of Litt.D. she gave to Joacnim: NaBuco, Bra- 
vilian ambassador at Washington, and to WILLIAM 
Vaucun Moopy. Mr. NAsuco is a leader among the 
South-American diplomats, and might properly enough 
have been included in the group of doctors learned in 
law. Mr. Moopy, a Harvard graduate, is the author 
of The Great Divide, and of three volumes of poetry, 
and is the best living poet Harvard now has on her 
hooks. Orto T, BANNARD, very well and widely known 
in New York as Yale man and banker; Head-master 
OrMSTED, of the Pomfret School; Head-master MEt«s, 
of the Hill School, and Wi1L1AmM Kent, who lately 
gave a redwood grove to the government—were made 
honorary masters of arts; men, all of them, very fit 
to add to the interest of Commencement proceedings. 


Correspondence 
THE FALLACY ABOUT RICH MEN 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., April 10, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin—In looking over some recent WEEKLIES, I 
came, in the ene for Mareh 7, upon an article entitled, 
~The Rich Man and His Money,” which is so failacious 
and mischievous that | bee to protest against it. What 
the writer says about the rich man’s being entitled to 
the reward of his greater industry or thrift or brains, 
and of the benefit the rich man has thus, intentionally 
or not, secured to the world at large and its civiliza- 
tion. is well enough, even if the reward does some- 
times seem excessive. It is perfectly true that there 
is a beneficent and noble expenditure of capital whereby 
the rich man may be the almoner of blessings to the 
rest of us. It is against the unwise and often hurtful 
expenditure of money, which the writer would trans- 
mute into a benefit, that this remonstrance is entered. 
Briefly stated, the writer's argument is that the rich 
man’s luxury and selfish expenditure, even if not really 
had for him, do not really secure him much more hap- 
piness than the poor man has, since our individual 
capacities are limited, while it does bring much needed 
money to the poor man—costly meat or wines to the 
hunter or the vine-dresser; costly raiment to the 
tailor or the dressmaker, with their assistants and 
subsidiaries; costly dwellings or appointments to the 
architects. the artisans. and others concerned in- the 
making. That all this labor and thought, if not wholly, 
wasted, might vet be expended to far better purpose 
the writer does not deny, yet brushes the question re- 
peatedly aside as irrelevant. “ It is a totally different 
question,” he says, “and one that Lam not going to 
raise.” But why should it not be raised’ Is it not 
the essential question of the whole discussion? Does 
it make no difference whether [ pay liberally a hun- 
dred men to dig holes in my grounds and then fill them 
up again, and even go further and pay them and their 
needy families bountifully to manufacture some deadly 
poison, and other needy people to spread it far and 
wide through the community? 
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“The rich man,” says the writer, “is something 
like a post in the stream past whom flows a continual 
current, Tle can direct it to some degree to this side 
or that, but the stream flows to him and from him, 
and its flow is perpetual.” But suppose the post 
manages in some way to divert the stream from the 
possible turning of a mill-wheel to the. flooding of 
lands beside it and the destruction of lives and prop- 
erty? Is the question quite irrelevant? Have we not 
here simply a variation of the popular fallacy’ which 
sees a disguised blessing in the destruction of values 
in a community, the burning of a bridge, the collapse 
of a public building, or, in a smaller way, the need- 
less destruction of clothing, because, forsooth, the re- 
placing of them will “ give employment to the poor” 
No unproductive destruction of values can be anything 
but a final loss to the whole community. 

No; we cannot wholly wonder at the murmuring of 
the poor when they see the money of the rich man 
poured out for foolish and often hurtful and wicked 
things, and thus unproductively or even harmfully 
consumed; and it is a poor and delusive consolation 
to be told that the money gives employment to many 
who greatly need it. Why not spend this toil and 
effort productively and usefully, and so make both 
rich and poor alike nobler and happier? 

fF am, sir, H. D. CAart.in, 


AN EXERCISE IN ENGLISH 
Itotto, Panay, P. 1., May 7, 1908. 
To the Lditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—Will you kindly give the following space in 
your valuable paper? 

“The instructions are so plain that if a man. will 
apply himself he will master the subject.” 

Is the above a correct sentence? Could some word. 
and if so what is it, be substituted for apply, which 
would be more appropriate ? T am, sir, 

CONSTANT READER. 

We believe it is a correct sentence. It might read, 
“if a man will attend to them,” instead of, “if a man 
will apply himself.” But the meaning is clear as it 
is.—Eprror. 








Funeral 


The 


Cere-= 


monies at Princeton 


SIXTREME simplicity characterized the 
funeral services for Grover Cleveland. 
which were held at Princeton on June 
26. In compliance with the wishes of 

4 his widow, every detail that tended to 
DOSS] display was eliminated. Although the 
officials of the United States and of the individual 

States, as well as the heads of all the civilized gov- 

ernments in the world, joined in mourning the death 

of the former President, nothing in the ceremony at 
his home or at the grave suggested the pomp of public 
obsequies. 

In Princeton, where Mr. Cleveland had spent the 
last eleven years of his life, all business was sus- 
pended, flags everywhere were at half mast, and the 
ancient university town was silent in token of the 
respect and affection of his neighbors. There was no 
military cortege, and the battalion of State troops in 
attendance found little or nothing to do in their task 
of aiding the local police to preserve order. 

At Westland, the home of the Cleveland family, the 
funeral services were begun at five oclock in the 
afternoon. There were present the members of the 
family and those officials of the government whose 
significance of their desire to attend, Mrs. Cleveland 
had acceded to notwithstanding her wish, amounting 
almost to an uncompromising determination, to keep 
the funeral a purely private family function. Few 
even of those high in official life had an opportunity 
to see for the last time the face of the ex-President. 
The body was kept up-stairs until a late hour. It was 
the intention from the beginning, the ex-President’s 
nephew, Cleveland Bacon said, to permit® only immedi- 
ate relatives to look upon Mr. Cleveland in his coffin. 

The services, which it had been intended to hold in 
the large library, were held, at Mrs.- Cleveland’s later 





orders, in the reception 
room, with the overflow 
attendance in the library. 
The coffin lay at one end 
of the reom, beneath 
wreaths of pink roses 
from the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and some 
other floral offerings, 
and at its head sat the 
four clergymen: the Rev. 
Dr. Henry van _ Dyke, 
of Princeton University ; 
the Rev. Dr. Sylvester 
Beach, pastor of the 
Tirst Presbyterian 
Chureh of Princeton, 
which Mr. Cleveland at- 
tended and of which 
Mrs. Cleveland is a mem- 
ber; the Rev. Dr. William R. Richards, of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of New York city; and the Rev. 
Dr. Maitland Bartlett. of the West Farms Presby 
terian Church of New York, one of Mr. Cleveland's old 
friends. 

Mrs. Cleveland and her children, Richard and Esther, 
with Miss Rose Cleveland. the ex-President’s sister, 
and Miss Hastings ot Hartford, his niece, sat at one 
side of the coffin, and President Roosevelt and the 
pall-bearers at the other. 

Former members of the cabinet in President Cleve- 
land’s administration who attended the funeral were 
William F. Vilas, (jovernor Hoke Smith, Hilary A. 
Herbert, John G. Carlisle, Richard Olney, Judson 
Harmon, Charles S. Fairchild, and David R. Francis. 

As the procession passed through Nassau Street 


The Arrival of President Roosevelt at Princeton 


‘on the way to Princeton cemetery the bells of the town 


churches and the old bell of Princeton University were 
tolled. The twelve men who bore the body of the 
former President were Mayor George B. MeClellan; 
Commodore E. C. Benedict; Richard Watson Gilder; 
John H. Finley, president of the College of the City of 
New York; Paul van Dyke, of Princeton University ; 
Dean Andrew F. West, of the Graduate School; Pro- 
fessor John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University; 
Paul Morton; Professor Howard MeClenahan, of 
Princeton University; A. D. Russell, trustee of the 
university: Junius S. Morgan, also a trustee, and 
Bayard Stockton, of Princeton. : 

At the cemetery the only ceremony was the reading 
of the committal service and the pronouncement of the 
benediction by the Rev. Dr. Richards. 


The Services at the Grave, which were attended by several Members of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, the President, three Governors, and many other distinguished Persons 
v4 









Ro TEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND, 


gr who died at Princeton, New Jersey, 


on June 24, was born at Caldwell, 
mes Essex County, New Jersey, on 
Gs March 18, 1837. His grandfather 


was William Cleveland, a Connecti- 
watchmaker of old 
stock, and his father, 
Richard Fally Cleveland, was a 
Presbyterian minister of considerable note. The boy 
was named in honor of his father’s friend, tne Rev. 
Stephen Grover, but he dropped the name “ Stephen” 
in his first Presidential term. 

Grover Cleveland was the fifth child in a family of 
nine. His father died in 1853 at Holland Patent, a 
village on the Black River, fifteen miles from Utica, 
New York. During the jJast two vears of his father’s 
life Grover was clerk at odd times in a store at Fayette- 
ville, attending school with fair regularity, but with- 
out other distinction than a certain indefatigable, 
plodding industry and unswerving honesty. Soon after 
his father’s death Grover Cleveland came to New 
York city with an elder brother and became a clerk in 
the Institution for the Blind, on Ninth Avenue. Tired 
of the confining drudgery of clerking, young Cleve- 
land, with a friend, started in 1855 for the West, but 
upon stopping a few days at Holland Patent to visit 
his mother, he fell in with his wealthy and influential 
uncle, Allen Cleveland, who persuaded him to remain 
in Buffalo, then a city of 100,000 inhabitants. The 
boy worked hard at various employments, and mean- 
time studied law with such diligence that within two 
years he was admitted to the bar. This was the first 
great triumph of his life; for he had early determined 
to become a lawyer, and the impossibility of securing 
a college education only renewed his determination. 

In 1863, six years after he was admitted to the bar, 
he was appointed Assistant District Attorney of Erie 
County. He once said that the Dutch and Irish in 
him simply drove him into politics, though the Yankee 
part of him rebelled. He made a creditable record, and 
in 1865 was nominated for District Attorney by the 
Democrats and was beaten. 

Mr. Cleveland was chosen chairman >of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of Erie County in 1866, and 
in 1870 the Democrats elected him Sheriff. In 1873 
he became the head of the law firm of Cleveland, 
Bissell, and Sicard. His success at the bar was due 
not to fervid oratory, but to his grasp of facts and 
lucidity of statement. Elected Mayor of Buffalo in 
1882, Mr. Cleveland soon achieved fame for the sturdy 
honesty of his administration. He made no vehement 
professions of civic virtue, but killed every dishonest 
measure the moment he recognized it. A Democratic 
ring ruled Buffalo and Erie County. The Buffalo 
Common Council in June, 1882, awarded the street- 
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Mr. Cleveland shooting Ducks on the Preserve of General E. P. Alexander 


at South Island, South Carolina, two 


cleaning contract to a ringster at $442,000, which was 
$100,000 above the offer of the lowest bidder. Mayor 
Cleveland broke with the local bosses of his party 
when he vetoed the contract. Nevertheless he was 
nominated for Governor of the State by the Demo- 
cratic party in that 
year and was elect- 
ed by the unprece- 














dented majority of 
192,000. At least 
100,000 of these 
votes were cast 
by Republicans. 
His  accomplish- 
ments for civil 
service reform and 


Days before his Seventieth Birthday 


for honesty and economy in State government made 
him famous throughout the country. One of his most 
daring vetoes was that of the law compelling the 
elevated railroad companies to reduce their fare from 
ten to five cents. The veto was most unpopular, but 
it was honest, and Governor Cleveland stuck to it. 
The State, he said, had entered into a contract with 
the elevated railroad company; that such a law would 
violate the contract; that he must be as jealous of the 
State’s honor as careful of the taxpayers’ money. The 
courage Grover Cleveland displayed in killing the bill, 
in the face of the furious demands for it, did much to 
reveal his stamina and force his nomination by the 
Democratic convention of 1884, over Tammany Hall’s 
protest; it decided the country’s business interests for 
him. 
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and Mrs. Cleveland at their Princeton Home, ‘' Westland” 
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The Daughters of the House—Esther (on the Left) aged 14, and Marion aged 52 
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Elected President of the United States in 1884 by a 
small majority over James G. Blaine, Mr. Cleveland 
was defeated for re-election by Benjamin Harrison in 
1888, and in turn defeated Mr. Harrison for re-election 
and was himself elected to his second term as Presi- 
dent in 1892. Upon his retirement from the Presi- 
dency on March 4, 1897, Mr. Cleveland removed to 
Princeton, which was his home until the time of his 
death. Princeton University in 1897 conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. An honor he valued quite 
as highly was the gift of a loving-cup by his young 
friends, the undergraduates of the university, upon the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday. 

The most exciting incident of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration was the Venezuela affair. His message to 
Congress concerning the boundary dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela aroused a war clamor, 
both here and in England, which, while it was opposed 
to reason and common sense, might have provoked a 
conflict between the two countries. The jingoes here 
and in England grew daily louder in their war ravings. 
Common sense on both sides of the Atlantic brought 
about a peaceful settlement, and England and America 
organized an international court of arbitration. Mr. 
Cleveland always believed that his Venezuela message 
was justified. 
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The Return from a good Day on the Duck-ponds. Mr. Cleveland 
showing the Trophies of his Bag to General and Mrs. Alexander 


There was much dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks 
of organized labor in 1894, 
A strike in the Pullman 
Car Works at Chicago, in 
June, soon spread to other 
concerns through sym- 
pathy, and culminated in 
the well-remembered riots 
of July. It was then that 
Mr. Cleveland, with the 
aid of Attorney-General 
Olney, rendered another 
great service to the coun- 
try in sending the Federal 
troops to Chicago to pro- 
tect the mails and inter- 
state commerce of the 
United States, and to en- 
force the Federal laws and 
the processes of the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr. Cleveland was op- 
posed to our annexation 
of Hawaii and our inter- 
ference in Cuba. 
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Teaching the Young Idea (Francis Folsom, aged 4) how to Shoot 












































Mr. Cleveland’s latest public political utterance was 
published three months ago. He wrote: 


“To the Editor of the ‘ World’: 

“TI have received your lettér asking me to make a 
response to the following question: *‘ What is the best 
principle and what the best policy to give the Demo- 
cratic party new life?’ 

“As a general proposition [ might answer this ques 
tion by saying that in my opinion this could be most 
surely brought about by a return to genuine Demo- 
cratic doctrine and a close adherence to the Democratic 
policies which in times past gave our party success 
and benefited our people. 

“To be more specific in my reply, 1 should say that 
more than ever just at this time the Democratic party 
should display honest and sincere conservatism, a re- 
gard for constitutional limitations and a determination 
not to be swept from our moorings by temporary 
clamor or spectacular exploitation. 

“Our people need rest and peace and reassurance, 
and it will be quite in line with true Democracy and 
successful policy to impress upon our fellow-country- 
men the fact that Democracy still stands for those 
things. 


Princeton. N. J. March 14.’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The wedding of President Cleveland and Frances 
Folsom, daughter of his late law partner, Oscar Fol- 
som, was celebrated at the White House, on June 1}, 
1886. Their first child, Ruth, was bern in New York, 
on October 3, 1891, and died at Princeton in 1904. 
The other children are: Esther, born in the White 
House, September 9, 1893; Marion, born at Gray 
Gables, Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts, July 7, 1895; 
Richard Folsom, the first-born son, hailed with 
superlative joy, born at Princeton, October 28, 1897, 
and Francis Folsom, born at Gray Gables, July, 
1903. 

Since June, 1905, Mr. Cleveland served as a trustee 
for the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
acting with Morgan J. O’Brien, and George Westing- 
house. In this capacity he did much to restore publie 
confidence in all honest life insurance companies, ‘and 
as chairman of the committee of presidents of life 
insurance companies he aided greatly in the practice 
of clean, straight, business methods. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland and their Children 





























“ Westland,” at Princeton, where Mr, Cleveland died 
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The Tribute to a Pioneer 


THE STATUE OF JOHN W, MACKAY UNVEILED BEFORE THE MACKAY SCHOOL OF MINES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, AT RENO 
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Clarence Hl. MacKay and his Mother present to the 
School of Mines, amd Unveil a Statue of John W. Mackay 
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The Mackay School of Mines presented to the University of Nevada by Clarence H. Mackay and his Mother 


Y act of the Legislature, June 10 has 
been a State holiday to celebrate 
the dedication of the Mackay 
School of Mines and the Borglum 
statue of John W. Mackay, both 
AY) WY) presented to the State and Univer- 
SAC sity by Clarence H. Mackay and his 

e AR Mother. As an additional evidence 
of the appreciation of the State, 
Governor Dickerson extended to Mr. Mackay and 
guests the freedom of the State, an unprecedented 
compliment. Reno has never before accommodated so 
many visitors. They came by special trains from all 
parts of the State, and a large number of the profess- 
ors of Stanford and the University of California 
walked in the long procession. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
Katherine Mackay, in recognition of her educational 
work, The services in front of the beautiful building, 
the last designed by Stanford White, were most im- 
pressive. Fully ten thousand people covered the new, 
big campus. Presenting the statue to Governor Dicker- 
son as Chief Executive of the State, Mr. Mackay said: 

“ Your Excellency, on behalf of my mother and my- 
self, I wish to express to you, as the Chief Executive 
ot the State of Nevada, my sincere appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon us and the courtesies extended 
to us. The designation of this day as a State holiday, 
and of my mother and my wife, my friends and my- 
self, as the guests of a great commonwealth, is a dis- 
tinction of which any man might well be proud. But 
even more highly do 1 prize the privilege accorded to 
us. When we heard of the proposal before the Legis- 
lature to erect a statue of my father as a type of the 
hardy pioneers who began to develop the: State, both 
my mother and myself felt an instinctive pride which 
might, I think, be considered pardonable. But we 
could not but feel also that there should be linked 
with this public recognition our own loving, per- 
sonal tribute. Henge our request that we be permitted 
to make this presentation to the State to which my 
father owed the beginning of his career and the foun- 
dation of his fortune, and to which we also are so 
greatly indebted. For the granting of that privilege, 
sir, I return our heartfelt thanks. Surely, no better 
place for this statue could be found than on this splen- 
did campus, with the background which you behold. 

“ Your Excellency, I have the honor 
of presenting to the State and the 





mother and myself, in loving memory of my father, 
1 dedicate the Mackay School of Mines, in the hope 
that it will facilitate the development of mining en- 
gineering in this great region of mineral treasure, 
and that its inauguration may mark the dawn of a 
new era in the history of this University, in whose 
interest you, Mr. President, and your associates, have 
labored so long and so faithfully as.to richly deserve 
the great success which, I firmly believe, you are 
bound to achieve.” 

George Harvey, who ‘delivered the formal address, 
said in part: 

“To this superb environment may safely be at- 
tributed the evolution of characteristics which became 
and still continue to be peculiar to men grown among 
the Sierras. To the philosophic mind, therefore, there 
is nothing strange in the fact that the elixir of a new 
life quickly possessed the impressionable natures of 
youthful pioneers who came here to win or to perish. 


AMERICA’S SUCCESS A TRIUMPH OF INDIVIDUALISM 


“It is not within our province to consider segre- 
gated political problems on this memorable occasion, 
but we may with propriety and emphasis direct atten- 
tion to the vital fundamental fact that the success of 
America is a triumph of individualism. John W. 
Mackay could never have achieved power and distine- 
tion in a State held in communal bondage. Nor could 
any_of the strong men of the West of whom he was 
a type. Possession of exceptional intelligence and 
manifestation of extraordinary energy count for 
naught if the incentive of personal reward be with- 
held. However pleasing may seem the notion of all 
members of the human race participating share and 
share alike in its total product, obviously it is the 
theory of mediocrity, which instinctively hates ability 
and invariably seeks undue advantage. The majority 
of men still lead automatic lives and contribute to 
progress only force, which serves no better than an idle 
engine unless directed. 

* History proves conclusively that the only hope of 
the mass is the development of able individuals. !t 
has been said and is probably true that any existing 
nation would be atrophied by the withdrawal of ten 
thousand of its best minds. The inherent power of 
the multitude would remain for a time, but not for 


long, because disuse is the most potent agent of de 
cay. France to-day is a nation of mediocrity, and 1s 
steadily declining morally and spiritually as a result 
of the expulsion of the Huguenots and the great con- 
vulsion of the revolution which almost exterminated 
impelling mental leadership. Germany, on the other 
hand, is forging ahead by conferring exceptional re- 
wards upon individual achievement. Our policy has 
differed from Germany’s in that we have considered 
the affording of full opportunity, especially through 
primary teaching and even, as in this State, by com- 
pulsory education, as suflicient to incite the best en- 
deavors of the individual, This is what we some- 
what vaguely term the American theory, but however 
undefined in some respects, our people thus far have 
adhered to it with admirable persistence and we have 
no cause to feel ashamed of the results. 


MR. MACKAY’S CAREER AND CHARACTERISTICS 


“It is peculiarly fitting that we should touch upon 
the underlying impulse of our amazing national de- 
velopment on this occasion, because there could not be 
found a finer example of the effect of opening the 
door to personal initiative than was embodied in John 
W. Mackay. Brought by his parents to this country 
and left fatherless while yet a child, his sole inherit- 
ance was that blending of Seotch and Irish charac- 
teristics which has ever made for success. There is 
no need to depict at length the incidents which marked 
his early career. How, as a lad, while his form was 
still acquiring the sturdiness which subsequently be- 
came a noticeable feature, he worked for the pennies 
so welcome to the widowed mother; how, meanwhile, 
he struggled doggedly to master the details of a trade; 
how with keen foresight he quickly abandoned car- 
pentry to study mining; how at the age of twenty he 
worked his long passage by way of the isthmus, and, 
arriving in California, toiled for years to earn the 
pittance necessary to maintain physical existence and 
to enable the prosecution of his practical study; how 
even in that arduous labor he demonstrated his su- 
periority in industry by obtaining higher wages than 
any other man who worked in the mines—all this per- 
sonal history is familiar and need be referred to only 
to indicate the completeness of preparation for the 
opportunity when it should come. 

“It is difficult to recall the name 
of a man in whose notable success 
chance played so small a part.- No 





University of Nevada this representa- 
tion in bronze of John William 
Mackay, the miner and pioneer, his 
hand upon the pick and his eyes 
turned towards Virginia City, the 
scene of his struggles, his early man- 
hood life, his hopes, his fears, and 
his first great success.” 

Governor Dickerson accepted in a 
speech evidencing the sincere appre- 
ciation of the people of the State. 
Mr. Mackay then dedicated the new 
mining building in these words: 

“It was the intention of my father 
during his lifetime to put in some 
permanent and useful form an in- 
dication of his appreciation of what 
Nevada had done for him. What- 
ever credit may be properly due for 
the erection of this building belongs 
to him. My mother and myself have 
only tried as best we could to carry 
out his expressed desire. In our en- 
deavor to that end we felt that what- 
ever we did should be constructive 
and helpful, and we could think of 
no token more certain to serve that 
purpose than a School of Mines, which 
should afford to young men facilities 








favoring Fortuna directed his steps to 
the mountain of gold and silver; no 
advantage whatever was his beyond 
that which himself had made by 
rigid application to details, theoret- 
ical and practical, which gave him 
the mastery of his pursuit. But that 
sufficed. Of all the thousands who 
swarmed over the wealth-laden hills, 
but one was fully equipped to per- 
ceive and grasp the great opportunity 
when it appeared; but one possessed 
the essential knowledge of craft; the 
resourcefulness to avail of its offering ; 
the intrepid spirit to urge him on 
and on, deeper and deeper into the 
promising earth, while others were 
succumbing to impatience and despair. 

“Others there were who remained 
steadfast to the end and won their 
superb rewards, but none can rise 
from a perusal of the fascinating nar- 
ratives of that long period of mingled 
hope and doubt without realizing that 
his was the prescient, the inspiring, 
the resolute, the dominant spirit to 
which their faith was pinned. One 
who studies and weaves together the 
fragmentary records of that time can 








to acquire training and education not 
accessible to the youthful miners of 
my father’s time. On behalf of my 
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but marvel at the tenacity which 
made possible the achievement. And 







































































































The Statue of John W. Mackay at the Moment of its Unveiling by Clarence H. Mackay 


a glow of pride suffuses the faces of us all when 
we reflect that it was our country, our free and just 
republic, that not only held open the door of oppor- 
tunity to the lad from over the sea, but guaranteed 
by her laws and customs the permanent possession of 
all—whether thousands, millions, or if it had been 
so, billions—that skill and energy produced. 

* Would we have it otherwise now? After a century 
of successful demonstration of the wisdom of en- 
couraging individual incentive and inciting creative 
genius by assuring full recompense, shall we permit 
ourselves to be led by fair-speaking panderers into 
the morass of mediocrity, which is now, ever will be, 


and ever should be, the abiding-place of a people who 
refuse to maximum of capacity the maximum of re- 
ward? 
MONEY BUT MEANS TO AN END 

"The lesson of John W. Mackay’s life lies not in 
the wealth he acquired, but in the work he did. His 
was the true American spirit. Money was but means 
to an end. The millions he had won he risked with- 
out hesitation upon a project of world-wide dimen- 
sions and of incalculable benefit to his countrymen in 
facilitating communication and commerce, What had 
































Clarence H. Mackay delivering the Address in which he made formal Presentation of the Statue 


of his Father, John W. Mackay, to the State and the University of Nevada. 


On the Platform 


with Mr. Mackay are Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, Governor Dickerson and Senator Newlands, 


of Nevada, President Stubbs of the 


University, and 


Regents of the Institution 
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the 


he to gain when, well in middle life, against odds 
which would have dismayed one less intrepid, he laid 
the foundation of the great cable and telegraph system 
which remains to-day the growing monument of his 
sagacity and determination? Of greater riches he 
had no need; for fame he never cared. That his great 
undertaking was philanthropic in the common mean- 
ing of the word, himself would have been the first to 
deny. There was no cautiously reasoned motive in 
his endeavor. It was no more or less than the instinct 
of a restive, rustless mind to utilize the store of ener- 
gy within him in consonance with the spirit of prog- 
ress which he had breathed into his lungs from the 
very air in which he had lived. And so he worked 
on and on, untiring, overcoming obstacles, succeeding 
from sheer force of invincibility and laying down the 
burden finally in the happy consciousness not only 
that his work had not been in vain, but that it would 
be carried to completion by him to whom he had con- 
fided his trust and consigned his obligation. 

* Others here.are far better qualified than 1 to speak 
of John W. Mackay in a personal way. I know him 
only as a type—a type of what I conceive to be the 
best of creative, producitig Americans. Regarding 
him as such, we may well inquire why it is in these 
days, when it has become a common practice of the 
unsuccessful and envious to decry acquisition, if not 
indeed achievement, no voice has been raised against 
this man. The answer I believe to be plain. John 
W. Mackay had character. He never lied or cheated 
or, under any subtle pretence of any kind, deprived 
another of what was rightfully his. Of his generosity 
and personal kindness mention need hardly be made. 
But, in duty to the youths of to-day no less than in 
justice to the man, too great emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the fact that the bases of John W. Mac- 
kay’s success while living and unsullied reputation 
since dead may be summed up in a single word—in- 
tegrity. 

“It is fitting that this beautiful memorial should 
be such as it is, and that it should be here. In hon- 
oring such a man this State and University honor 
themselves. In paying loving tribute to a memory 
so well worti cherishing, wife and son fitly unite. 
In keeping this dedication free from ostentation not 
uncommon, those responsible aptly recognize that 
simplicity which is ever the chief characteristic of 
strength, sincerity, and truth. We may well believe 
and rejoice in the certainty that upon this ceremony, 
memorable in the annals of the State and University, 
memorable to those whose hearts are still knit close 
to the great heart that has ceased to beat, memorable 
to all of us whose privilege it is to participate in the 
recognition of true worth, there rests to-day the bless- 
ing of that manly spirit long since passed away but 
never to be forgotten.’ ” 





The Prettiest Princess in Europe 


THE DAUGHTERS OF EUROPEAN PRINCES ARE NOT DISTINGUISHED FOR: BEAUTY, THE WIFE OF PRINCE ANDREAS OF GREECE IS A NO. 
TABLE EXCEPTION; SHE WAS BORN ALICE OF BATTENBERG, AND IS COUSIN TO ANOTHER BATTENBERG BEAUTY, THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 
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Luis lay very white and still beside the ditch in front of the Company’s store 


YY Dp q¥ Colonel Wiggin’s successor cher- 
ished any fond view of the West as 
a part of the country peculiarly 
given to large, warm-hearted, lib- 





eral sentiment, he must have been 
somewhat chilled by the really 
glacial reserve which greeted his 


arrival in Aguilar; but if he fan- 
cied that the little Colorado town 
always manifested to strangers an attitude so exclu- 
sive and forbidding, he was quite as far afield as in 
suspecting himself to be the object of exceptional 
social disfavor. In point of fact Aguilar had nothing 
against Jason Gilmer; what it would have called his 
* record” was entirely unknown; it merely wished to 
demonstrate, by means of a frigid indifference to him, 
its loyalty to Coionel Wiggin. 

Colonel Wiggin had, indeed, of his own will re- 
signed charge of the Company’s store, but this circum- 
stance did little to temper his admirers’ resolute aver- 








sion for the neweomer. The Colonel was a man of 
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For once her blue eyes seemed at least aware of him 


exceeding popularity, and when, after examining cer- 
tain specimens of ore from the Red River country, he 
announced his design of putting his fortunes to the 
test of proof in the new camp, deep gloom fell on the 
town which had so ungrudgingly paid tribute to his 
social gifts. 

“T hate the worst kind to leave y’all!-—but when a 
man’s got stuff in his veins like I got, a life of adven- 
ture is just naturally all he’s fit fo’,’ said the Colonel, 
in that rich Southern dialect which, together with his 
title, he had acquired during a year’s sojourn in 
Georgia. 

The Colonel’s little pretensions in this sort were 
quite innocent, being grounded in nothing more repre- 
hensible than his childlike admiration for life in the 
State of his adoption. But for that twelvemonth in 
the South, and the food of romantic tradition with 
which it had nurtured the Colonel’s starved Connecti- 
cut fancy, there is no telling whether Aguilar would 
have found its idol’s fascination so irresistible. Cer- 
tainly his recitals must have lacked something had 
they been shorn of the 
magnolias and moon- 
shine and mint juleps 
which gave them so 
much local color, And 
as to the elegant profli- 
gacy, the heroic encoun- 
ters and impassioned 
love episodes furnishing 
life and movement to 
the Colonel’s stories of 
himself, these things 
presuppose, it will be 
seen, a fervor of. the 
blood most probable in 
a land not only favor- 
able in point of climate, 
but having time for the 
cultivation of fine be- 
havior. 

In this cranny of the 
scorched foot-hills the 
Colonel’s | romanticism 
had been too rare and 
exquisite a thing not to 
be widely appreciated. 
When, therefore, the 
town realized that it 
would hear no more 
of those “ dark-eyed 
daughters of the 
South ” who had figured 
so sweetly in the Col- 
onel’s narratives, vow- 
ing fealty in burning 
accents to a gentleman 
whose paunchy figure 
and bald head did not 
seem ever to have de- 
tracted from his fatal 
charm for women, then 
indeed there was noth- 
ing for Aguilar to do, 
except to stand with 
pocketed hands and 
slouching chin refusing 
any comfort save such 
as lay in hostility to- 
ward the interloper. 

In this attitude Ja- 
son Gilmer found the 
scene of his new labors, 
and regarding it, seem- 
“ ed unaware of anything 
< queer in the moral at- 
mosphere. The percep- 
tion of queerness, in- 
deed, appeared shortly 
to be on the part of his 
reluctant neighbors; for 
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assuredly there was none among them so dull-witted 
as not to catch at something decidedly odd in the new 
clerk. 

He was a little man, thin and elderly, of whom 
nothing was known, except that he had kept a coun- 
try store somewhere in Kentucky. No glowing hint 
of this State, however, clung to his pale gray person- 
ality. His eyes were vague and wide, and there was 
in his face a strangely impressive vacancy, that was 
like the ghost of a fear and a sorrow foredone. He 
told no tales, sang no song, drank no drinks, gave no 


credit. Yet, as days went on, though he won no 
hearts, all the raneor which had been reserved for 


him slowly vanished, and those who had most loyally 
denounced him lowered their accent to a tone of at 
least passive friendliness. 

When it became known that Gilmer had a wife and 
daugiter who were shortly to join him in Colorado, 
the last lingering of resentment in Colonel Wiggin’s 
adherents departed forever. Girls, excepting a heavy 
Mexican variety, were remarkably scarce in Aguilar; 
if a real Kentucky maiden were about to come to town, 
nothing in way of gallant attention would be with- 
held from her or her kinsfolk. For Kentucky, though 
not immediately contiguous to that ‘“ South” which 
Colonel Wiggin had painted them in large seenic 
effects, was nevertheless removed by.a river’s breadth 
from tie absolute and hopeless social vapidity which 
he had figured forth as inevitable to the North. It 
had besides, in certain well known details, a pictu- 
resque and enlivening pre-eminence, whiclr, being quite 
well understood by every one, added not a little to the 
fervor of excitement prevailing in town on the day an- 
nounced for the coming of Gilmer’s family. 

An hour before train time idlers began to gather 
about French Giuseppe’s place, which, commanding an 
unobstructed view of the station at Lynn, two miles 
away by the winding prairie road, had in this instance 
a tremendous advantage of its five competitors. The 
men stood scanning with vivid expectancy the sealike 
stretch of grama, in which like a painted buoy the 
distant red station seemed to be anchored. . When 
presently, with the effect of a vessel below the horizon, 
a fluff of smoke curled above the northern levels, a 
general exclamation burst forth. 

“She’s right on the dot!” 

“To the second.—Y Gee!—and a new road-bed an’ 
all!” Then the Denver express could be seen dragging 
its tiny wormlike length from the edge of the way 
station, and a moment later a black speck on_ the 
plains resolved itself into the rapidly approaching 
mail wagon, with its two fiery broncos. 

“Kind o’ queer Gilmer didn’t go over to meet the 
folks,’ remarked a man. “ Hi, there, Ramon! stick 
your head in the store and tell Gilmer the folks er 
come. Tell him he wants to git a move on himself.” 

At this a Mexican boy rushed to the, porch of the 
Company store and projected from his bosom an ex- 
cited shout. “Sefor! Ohé, sefior! the family iss ar- 
rive! It will reach the bridge even by now! Sefior! 
Sefior! it iss that you shall rustle,” and as Gilmer 
came forth, blinking a little in the glaring light, tne 
boy moderated his tone to a confidential note, adding: 
“You behold Apodaca’s wagon, eh? He will haf two 
passenger, eh? Look, sefior! a sehora of much fat—” 

“Heh, Ramon!—ah, that’s my good wife. She is a 
little fleshy, yes. My good wife, Ramon, who comes 
to make me 2# home in the desert.” He rubbed his 
thin hands and a kind of tender smile flickered in the 
dimness of his visage. 

“Oh, the wi-i-ife!—and the other? 
passenger, sefior ?” 

“Heh? Oh yes. 
my—daughter.” 

The throngs in surrounding doorways had only a 
passing interest in the large, fair, faded woman whom 
Gilmer assisted from the mail wagon. All its eyes 
were on the girl behind her—a girl young and slight 
and wan, with a sick pallor in her apathetic face and 
a forlorn drooping of the lips. She had great eyes 
of a mournful blue which seemed to give its color to 
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the transparent flesh about them. Sunken and sad 
they were, and appeared to take incuriously the alien 
quality of the scene about her, with its range of yellow 
hills, its cluster of mud walls, its herds of home-coming 
goats. 

There was about her a pastoral tinkling of bells, a 
barking of herders’ dogs, a ripple of wind in the cot- 
tonwoods, a cooing of wild doves; but it was as if 
none of these sounds reached the girl. She stared 
down upon Gilmer’s head with fixed eyes. He reached 
up silently and helped her over the wheel. They did 
not speak, but passed into the store at once, through 
which lay the entrance to the rooms fitted out by 
Gilmer for his family. 

No outburst of comment among the spectators fol- 
lowed this undramatic meeting. Something in the 
blighted beauty of Gilmer’s daughter had bewildered 
and awed them. Her looks had the piteousness of a 
flower which frost has touched, of a bird with a broken 
wing, of everything young and helpless, and lovely 
and despoiled. 

“Nuestra sefiora!” said Luis Lucero, suddenly 
breaking the silence, “it was like the passing of a 
soul, a lost soul!” 

There was a murmur of appreciative assent. Every 
one looked admiringly at Luis, who, leaning on the 
fence before his father’s good ’dobe dwelling, still 
turned his handsome face upon the porch of the Com- 
pany’s store. A great respect for Luis Lucero pre- 
vailed in town. He spoke every tongue that was 
spoken in this place of many tongues, and held, in 
consequence of this untutored facility, a position of 
importance in the office of the mine. Moreover he 
was the only son of a Mexican who, since his corn- 
field had formerly occupied the length of Aguilar’s 
main street, had reaped some advantage from the ar- 
rival in town of commerce and civilization in the form 
of one colliery, two shops, and six saloons. Also, Luis 
was young and straight and slender. His eyes were 
as beautiful as a girl’s, but bolder than a girl’s should 
be. He held his head imperiously, though this hearing 
may have been due to an informing spirit of domi- 
nance less than to Luis’s conviction that he was not so 
tall as he should have been. He was not, indeed, a 
man of much stature, for all his presence; to remedy 
the defect he wore boots with mincing cowboy heels, 
which contributed to his gait a certain effect of dash- 
ing jauntiness. 

“A lost soul, yes!” said Luis, tossing the vision 
aside with the gesture of one who fears longer to gaze 
upon it. ‘“ But, Ave Maria! it iss there, the beauty. 
It iss there, hid like the beauty of a dead woman, in 
a shroud.” 

The chilling force of this flower of rhetoric proved 
so depressing to most of his listeners as to send them 
forthwith to the cheer of adjacent bars. But Luis 
himself stood for a long time thrumming dreamily 
on the fence rail, and regarding the light in a window 
above the store. 

“She is like the night of Colorado,” he mused, 
—* starlight and cold, and the smell of alfalfa blossoms 
and the moaning of doves.” 

Those who had hoped that Miss Gilmer would prove 
a charming addition to the social life of Aguilar were 
fated to a complete measure of disappointment. For 
as the summer wore on no one could boast of more 
than a mere word with her; and the picnics and 
various peach and melon days, and apple and flower 
festivals of surrounding towns, attracting as they did 
the youth and age of the community, were never 
graced by the pale presence of Gilmer’s daughter. 

“ Loreny ain’t what you’d call no way a lively gyrl,” 
said Mrs. Gilmer to inquiring neighbors. ‘“ And she 
ain’t been right peart for some years back. Some of 
our folks ’lowed that Colorado air’d likely give her 
back her sperets. But seems like it ain’t good for 
nothing but lung trouble, and they ain’t a sign of tnat 
in our family either side. She’s just kind of mopy- 
like, though,” added the mother quickly; “ gyrls are 
often that-a-way! I can remember when I was 
young how I used to hev fits of just naturally crying 
my eyes out fer nothing on the face of the earth!” 

It chanced that Luis Lucero, having overheard a 
number of statements similar to this, felt a growing 
interest in Gilmer’s girl and the cloistral seclusion she 
kept and her causeless melancholy. There was to him 
something rare in her depression; it indicated a 
spiritual fineness inapt to burgeon in the harsh climate 
of the material world. He, Luis Lucero, had himself 
known moments of disgust with the grossness of the 
human scene. Few, indeed, were delicately enough ad- 
justed to catch at a sentiment so subtly expressive of 
superior parts, but he understood perfectly—only too 
well he understood! 

Continuing to dwell much upon the subject, Luis 
began to find many errands to the Company’s store. 
He went out of his way interestedly to examine the 
stock of “ slickers,’” and found it necessary to discuss 
frequently with Gilmer the quality of the oil sold 
for mine use, as well as other subjects not immedi- 
ately in his province as mine clerk. 

Lorena, however, if he managed to catch sight of her, 
only nodded absently in passing. He seemed unable 
to lift himself above the threshold of her lethargic 
consciousness, and the sense of futile effort heightened 
the fever in his veins. 

One night, as he argued the question of improved 
picks with Gilmer, his attentive ear caught a foot- 
fall on the stair leading to the family: rooms. The 
door was open, and in a moment he could see Lorena 
coming slowly down, clad in a dragging white garment, 
and holding in her arms a heavy geranium pot. The 
weight of the thing made her step cautiously. Luis 
could see her frail wrists trembling with the strain, 
and he sprang forward to aid her. 

“ Seforita! but this iss too heavy for you.” 

She regarded him over the velvety leaves and for 
once her blue eyes seemed at least aware of him. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, in a toneless voice. “I 
was going to set it out in the rain. It’s sprinkling.” 

“T will set it out,” said Luis. The conversation had 
no effect of being dramatic and convincing, certainly, 
but Luis’s heart beat fast; he felt as if a relation were 
establishing itself between him and this fair, inex- 
plicable creature. “ But if { put it here on the porch 
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the goats will eat it, you know, sefiorita. They eat 
all but raitroad iron! I will put it safely in our 
yard. There iss there a fence. I am your neighbor. 
The Luceros of next door.” 

“Oh, if it isn’t too much trouble?” 

“Trouble!” cried Luis, passionately. After all, 
passion needs no established medium of expression. 
Any word will do to convey it if the flood is high. “ It 
will be a joy, sefiorita; we will make this little tree 
blossom out all in a glory of red—” 

“ But it’s a white one, Mr.—Sefior Lucero.” 

“White? Better so! Me—I love not red. It iss 
the common color. It iss bold. I love white the 
much more. For the white flowers will be like you, 
sefiorita, without mark or stain, as the snow of heaven 
iss.” 

Gilmer’s daughter surveyed him with widening and 
somewhat bewildered gaze. There was a fervid light 
in the young Mexican’s eyes. He returned her look 
with a kind of tranced intensity. And as the girl 
regarded his dark face, stilled in this eloquent ecstasy, 
a, sudden quiver touched her lips. To her cheeks rose 
sweetly a living color, and in her eyes an abashed 
consciousness shone, while, as if to conceal it, the 
eyelids slowly fell. She.appeared to catch her breath 
a little sharply; and then she turned and went with 
dignified slowness up the bare stairs. 

Lucero, holding the flower-pot like a trophy, emerged 
into the wet gloom of the night, pulsing in a dizzy 
rapture. Hola! how it was strange! he had thought 
of her only with pity, and in a moment it was all 
changed, and the pity 
was gone. This in its 
place was surely love, 
though it had come so 
strangely. Strangely? 
Holy saints of God, 
who can tell how love 


comes? It was here in 
his heart. That was 
certain. How sweetly 


she had looked at him! 
How softly blue her 
eves were! How fresh- 
ly the blood had spoken 
in her cheeks! He did 
not know exactly why 
he should be so glad; 
why hope should 
quicken his bosom so. 
There had been little 
to engender certainty. 
But the spirit of man 
is primarily aware of 
the _ significance of 
tokens too slight for his 
mind to rest on; and 
Luis’s innermost core 
of being had read des- 
tiny in Lorena Gilmer’s 
face. 

Nevertheless he would 
have found less security 
of comfort in the rainy 
winds outside _ her 
dwelling if he could 
have foreseen the tragic 
gloom in store for him. 
Succeeding days, as it 
fell out, afforded him 
almost no chance of see- 
ing Lorena, and when 
he did make out to in- 
tercept her, he was 
aghast at the girl’s de- 
meanor. Blush? Santo 
Cielo! had she ever 
blushed? Her cheek 
now turned upon him 
the unresponsiveness of 
ivory. And her eyes, 
truly her eyes were 
more remote than on 
the day when she 
stepped first on the 





soil of Aguilar. She 
was ice. She was 
marble. When he 


brought back the gera- 
nium and she took it 
with a changeless vis- 
age, barely speaking, Lucero’s heart swelled in a kind 
of resentful anguish. 

“ Sefiorita!” burst forth the unhappy young man, 
“does it not please you? Behold the blossoms! I[ 
have striven—yes, like a peon I have labored with it!” 

* You’ve been mighty kind to take so much trouble,” 
said Lorena, looking coldly back as she went up-stairs. 
“Tm right grateful.” 

She was grateful! that was all. And he, Luis Lu- 
cero—for him decidedly there was nothing to do but 
put an end to himself forthwith. 

It chanced that soon after, while he was still grimly 
debating upon the least distressing means of doing 
this, a relative from up the cafion came to town upon 
a splendid young bronco, which exhibited the fiery 
quality of its spirit by ploughing up the earth outside 
the Lucero house while its master sat at meat within. 

“He has mettle,” observed Luis, watching the 
mustang careering round about the hitching-post. 

“Mettle! Yo me rio de oso!” said the kinsman, 
proudly. ‘He will not be more than half busted yet.” 

“Si! si!” smiled Luis. “I should like to mount 
him. Have I your permission, cousin sid 

After dinner the two men went out to inspect the 
horse, which showed his friendly sentiment by laying 
back his ears and exhibiting a very red mouth. 

“ Ha!” said Luis in response to this greeting, “ you 
dare me, then, my beauty, eh?” And he vaulted into 
the horned saddle. ‘ihe bronco, gathering its hoofs 
together, made a convulsive movement, ‘ Cuidado!” 
cried the kinsman, warningly; but already the animal 
had wheeled like an eddying wind, and Luis lay very 
white and still beside the ditch in front of the Com- 
pany’s store, 
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In an instant a crowd surrounded him. The nearest 
and quickest of the throng was a woman who had sped 
from the store like a thread of white lightning, and 
who crouched over Luis now, uttering his name wildly. 

When Lucero opened his eyes, as he did presently, 
and saw the face bent on him in anguished tenderness 
and heard his name on lips which had like to have 
killed him with their silence, he seized cunningly at 
the opportunity which fate had sorted him. 

“Lorena! Querida! You are my own?” 

There was a feverish look in her deep eyes. “ Yes, 
yes, yes,” she breathed. But she said it as one who 
registers a vow involving more dreadful issues than 
the nuptial hour. 

After this episode life about the Company’s store 
began to manifest a wonderful difference. Pallor and 
apathy no longer marred the young loveliness of the 
girl whom Luis Lucero loved. As a flower from its 
colorless sheath, so her beauty sprung fresh and sweet, 
with a radiance which astounded every one. 

“Sne’s getting the good of the altitude, I reckon,’ 


said her mother to those who remarked Lorena’s 
altered air. Whereat Mrs. Holding, the postmistress, 
laughed. 


“ Bein’ in love has a good effect on the circulation,” 
said she. “I ain’t ever been infected that way my- 
self, but they say that when it don’t pull you down, 
it builds you up. Seein’ it’s so uncertain in its work- 
in’s L prefer to stick to quinine for myself!”’ 

“Lord knows one gits in your head as bad as the 
other,” replied Mrs. Gilmer, taking the matter 








He stood gazing emptily away to the southwest 


seriously. ‘“ Her and Luis ’Il make a handsome couple, 
won’t they?” 

“They will so. They ain’t a better liked young 
feller nowhere. He’s a little what you might call 
shaller, but you got to take men as you find ’em, 
Mrs. Gilmer. If you find ’em sober it’s all you can 
ask. It’s a wonder to me, what with six saloons wide 
open, as a male man-Jack in the place ever has a 
head the size it was created!” 

“Tis so. Well, I do hope everything ’Il be for the 
best. If anything should nappen—” 

“Happen? What’s going to happen? Lovers’ quar- 
rels is only ile on the fire. And I don’t see as they’s 
any quarrellin’ liable to come betwixt them two.” 

“Y’ never know,” said Mrs. Gilmer, sighing. 

One afternoon when Lorena came home radiant 
from a stroll over the hillside with her lover, Mrs. 
Gilmer, viewing her child’s joyous face, yielded to her 
sense of apprehension and burst suddenly into weak 
tears. “Oh law me, Loreny, seems like I can scarcely 
take it in; you being so happy and all! I been so 
harried and distracted these several many years to 
see you so pale and pining! And now everything’s 
changed. Of course Luis is a Mexican, and at first | 
had my prejudice against furren blood, not knowing 
how much Injun was in him, for they say these na- 
tives ain’t pure Spanish, but mostly Nevvyho; but now 
I’m reconciled to him, Loreny. For he’s well thought 
of and has property coming to him, and the loveliest 
manners I nearly ever see, be the other who they may. 
And when he bats his eyes at you I declare I d’know 
how any person could stand against him, so I don’t! 
I- hain’t a word to say, Loreny, only I’m just a fool 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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By Bertha Damaris Knobe 


N these days of spectacular doings 
#38 of the “suffragette,’ the appear- 
ance of the political woman at the 
}% Republican convention in Chicago 
Cas was somewhat of a disappointment. 
IN, Though this convention will gv 
down in party history as extraordi- 
ses nary for the fact that, for the first 

°X time, a woman sat as delegate, and 
though a remarkable increase of gayly gowned society 
women, Wives of prominent politicians who gently 
pulled wires, added piquancy to the occasion, the great 
Coliseum closed its doors without the suffragist having 
made any marked demonstration. Three days pre- 
ceding the Chicago event a monster parade of 20,000 
suffragettes in London, headed by the Rev. Anna 
Shaw, of America, showed the high-pressure movement 
for woman’s suffrage, which is breaking out, with 
sporadic pictaresqueness, over the whole world. The 
contrast seemed the greater when the at-home con- 
tingent confined its efforts with the Republican party 
to the rather academic urging of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee to put a woman’s suffrage plank in their plat- 
form. The one hundred masculine members of this 






















Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Honorary President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs which num- 
bers 1,000,000 Members 


committee gallantly received the ten women who waited 
on them, generously applauded both before and after 
their two speakers, listened most respectfully to their 
remarks—and then carefully rolled the copy of their 
resolution in ‘moth-balls for another four years. 

The nearest approach to doing something “ strenu- 
ous ” was the individual effort of a New York suffra- 
gette who tried to stick her big yellow badge marked 
“ Votes for Women ” on the unyielding back of the huge 
papier-maché elephant which the Blaine Club of Cin- 
cinnati escorted through the convention hall. Again 
the G. O. P. was diplomatically polite, for the impro- 
vised Uncle Sam in charge of the animal gently pushed 
it just far enough to be tantalizingly out of reach. 

The woman’s suffrage hearing was conducted with 
distinction, however., Two of the leading women in 
America made eloquent pleas. One was the “ fore- 
most citizen in Chicago,” as Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House has been repeatedly called—-notwithstand- 
ing the contradictory fact that as “citizen” she is 
politically classed with masculine idiots, lunatics, and 
illiterates. The other was Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
Honorary President of the one million club-women in 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. These 
ardent suffragists having managed the lively campaign 
for municipal suffrage in Chicago, lately defeated by 
but one vote, were unanimously chosen as best equipped 
to reason with the great white elephant of anti-suffrage 
sentiment among the Republican men. 

The summons to appear before the august commit- 
tee headed by Senator Hopkins of Illinois came unex- 
pectedly, but the women were equal to the emergency. 
The hearing had been scheduled for the second day, 
and several Chicago suffragists were closeted at home 
preparing set speeches, and several more were hurry- 
ing conventionward on incoming trains, when the 
political powers that be precipitated momentary tur- 
moil in the suffragists’ camp by suddenly announcing 
that the afternoon of the first day—in one hour’s time, 
in fact—would be the accepted time. 

It was a case of “ now or never,” and Mrs. Henrotin 
promptly gathered up a few “franchise faithfuls ” 
who, at that time, were peacefully drinking tea at the 
near-by Chicago Woman’s Club, and hustled them over 
to the committee-room at the Congress Hotel. One of 
the party was Mrs. Iva Wooden, who collected seventy- 
five yards of woman’s suffrage signatures for presenta- 
tion to the Illinois Legislature not long ago; and an- 
other was Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, formerly State presi- 
dent, who has mothered many a suffrage scheme. 

The entire hearing lasted only ten minutes, so the 
speakers made a new record as to talking proclivities 
of their sex. Mrs. Henrotin made a special plea for 


the ballot for the working-girl,—the 5,000,000 bread- 
winners who have entered every occupation in the 
United States but nine. After presenting their indus- 
trial disadvantages because of political disfranchise- 
ment, she reminded the committeemen that, unlike the 
wealthy women who go abroad to spend the millions 
made by their husbands, they spend their earnings at 
home. They were represented as especially entitled to 
the protection of the ballot-box. Then she paid tribute 
to the woman as property-owner, with her greatly 
growing importance in the world of finance, and citing 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine and the late Mrs. Sturges of 
Chicago as the two persons in that city who, though 
by no means the most wealthy, possessed thescivic con- 
science to pay the highest taxes. Finally she wittily 
threatened these Republican platform-makers with the 
probability (which even masculine prophets declare 
may become a reality at the Democratic convention 
in Denver) that, as both Mr. Bryan and his wife 
strongly favor the enfranchisement of the fair sex, it 
is not unlikely, if he be the nominee of his party, 
that their political rivals would have the honor of 
first inserting the devoutly desired woman’s suffrage 
plank. Thereupon these men politely smiled that 
diplomatic smile. 

Meantime, a hurried telephone message had been 
sent to Miss Addams at Hull House, who jumped into 
a passing cab and speeded to Congress Hotel. “ You 
have just three minutes left to speak,” announced the 
mistress of ceremonies, as the masculine politicians ap- 
plauded the entrance of this famous settlement worker. 
In that brief time Miss Addams recounted the advan- 
tages of the ballot to the domestic woman. She de- 
picted the handicap struggle of the tenement mother, 
as she observed her every day, to obtain pure milk, 
sanitary conditions, and right child labor laws through 
the “indirect influence” which anti-suffragists think 


so beautifully effective. She prayed for direct legisla-- 


tion for the home-body. 

After Mrs. Henrotin in conclusion explained that the 
proposed plank to grant woman’s suffrage “‘ by States ” 
was so worded as not to interfere with State rights, 
Senator Hopkins asked discreetly if any anti-suffra- 
gists were present to speak. For once in their official 
lives they had not deserted their ‘sacred precincts ” 
to do the paradoxical act of agitating in public after 
the fashion of their constantly condemned suffrage 
sisters; and so the equally ardent “anti” had no 
hearing at the Republican convention. 

The chance circumstance which elevated a woman— 
Mrs. Lucy A. Rice Clark, of Garland, Utah—to the dis- 
tinction of delegate, turned out to be, in these suf- 
fragette days, a political anachronism. She represents 
the mild mannered type wholly unlike the progressive 
suffragists who appeared before the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, or the sort the overzealous cartoonist would 
have us believe came out of the fully enfranchised West. 
With the same breath in which she placidly says, “ Yes, 
woman’s suffrage is a success in Utah,” she enthusias- 
tically confides she is the mother of eleven children and 
grandmother of eleven more. Though distinctively of 
the domestic turn, she points with pride to the fact 
that she “also ran” on the Republican ticket in 1896 
for State Senator. 

In fact, the most feminine Mrs. Clark was out 
making a tour of the Chicago shops, on the afternoon 
preceding the convention, when word came that one 
of the Utah delegates would be unable to be present. 
As alternates, the exciting task devolved on her and 
two men to draw lots for the leadership. She 
sent up a little full suffrage prayer—and won! 

Though the suffragist did nothing spectacular at the 
convention, it is noteworthy that there was a decided 

















Mrs. Lucy A. Rice Clark, of Utah, the first Woman 
Delegate to sit in a Republican National Convention 
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boom on the social side of politics. Scores of delegates 
were accompanied by their interested wives, who, while 
they served the pleasing purpose of making a bril- 
liantly- gowned background on the platform, alsv 
proved the recent marked development of the political 
woman in America. Curiously enough, these women 

















Miss Jane Addams, of Hulf House, Chicago, who ap- 
pealed for a Woman’s Suffrage Plank in the Republican 
Platform 


whose personal charm is brought into play to further 
the political interests of the other sex are not, for the 
most part, suffragists in the sense that they clamor 
for the ballot. But they are vitally concerned with 
the issues of the day, and in drawing-room and at 
dinner-party—for there was a perfect round of “ func- 
tions ” during the session—they gave an encouraging 
imitation of the high-class English woman who, in 
the salon, has long been a power in politics. 

Undoubtedly the one woman who held the centre 
of the stage, literally speaking, was the President’s 
daughter, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth. Attired in girl- 
ish costume she sat beside her husband in the front 
row, and, when her “ favorite son” was finally nomi- 
nated, unbended from the assumed unconcern during 
the voleanic applause for her father by resoundingly 
thumping the floor with her husband’s cane. On all 
sides women stood on chairs, wildly waved banners, 
and emitting an occasional yell like unto that of the 
tumultuous men. Among the fair enthusiasts were 
Mrs. Charles Taft, Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mrs. 
Chauncey Depew, Mrs. Myron Herrick, and Mrs. 
Horace White. 

That there was no special woman suffrage outburst 
was due, in part, to the apathy, if not opposition, of 
many Chicago club-women to “ suffragette” methods 
which prevail in the East. That Chicago working- 
women did not take the initiative was owing, on the 
one hand, to their disapproval of Secretary Taft’s posi- 
tion on the labor question, and, on the other, to the 
non-appearance of Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, of 
New York, President of the League of Self-Supporting 
Women, who was expected to come to the convention 
with her party of working-girls in a bemottoed auto- 
mobile. At the last minute, Mrs. Blatch found her- 
self tied up between her “ suffragetting” trip down 
the Hudson River by trolley, and the proposed house- 
boat party up the Erie Canal for the dispensing of 
suffrage doctrine, with writing open letters of protest 
to President Taylor, the masculine head of Vassar Col- 
lege, who said she was “ unmannerly ” because she, an 
alumna, recently held a suffrage meeting in a field 
just over the college fence—which is altogether another 
suffrage story. 

An interesting onlooker at the convention sug- 
gested, however, when Senator Lodge grandiloquently 
said, after the manner of convention orators, “ We 
believe in equal rights for all men,” that the psycho- 
logic moment for a first-class sensation had come if 
only some suffragette would unfurl from the front 
baleony the irrepressible banner which had already 
been emblazoned over the civilized world—‘ Votes for 
Women.” 

Meantime, the suffragists are looking forward ex- 
pectantly to doing things with the Democratic party 
in Denver. They are likewise absorbing whatever 
consolation they can from the Republican party by 
reflecting upon the sentiments of its Presidential 
nominee. Not long ago, at Carnegie Hall in New York, 
Mr. Taft was asked, “ Would you, if elected Presi- 
dent, favor woman’s suffrage?” He replied, “ When 
I was a schoolboy, my first paper was on woman’s suf- 
frage. I was a strong advocate of it at that time, 
and I have not changed my mind,” 
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Nx experienced a surcease from politics, 
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and the vivid alternation of joy 
and sorrow that came from seeing 
; the victory of Yale’s baseball team 
and the defeat of her crew. Whether in the greeting 
of old friends, or the elation of triumph, or the gloom 
of defeat, that which chiefly distinguished him was 
the Taft smile. 

The Secretary of War and candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States was his usual dignified 
self when he left New York on Monday morning, but 
when he stepped off the train at New Haven, in the 
midst of a reception committee of his classmates, he 
became instantly a changed man. He was once more 
Bill Taft, Big Bill Taft of the Rough House class of 
78, and from then to the end of the programme he 
was only Bill or Big Bill everywhere. Even the solemn 
rustling of the dignified and ample gown of a Doctor of 
Laws could not shield him from the process of Bill-ing. 

Eighty out of the ninety-six graduates of ’78 as- 
sembled to greet the man they still knew as “ Big 
Bill,’ and help him celebrate ancient glories, and 
everybody agreed tnat he did more than any other 
man to make the reunion a success. Many of the old 
boys had letters from him which showed that even 
during the trying days of the Chicago convention he 
was more concerned for the success of this celebration 
than interested in the fate of opposing political booms. 

They hustled the big man into an automobile and 
rushed him to class headquarters opposite the college 
green. There eighty hands of eighty friends were 
shaken, and many of the hands whacked the broad 
Taft back. Not a few of the ancient athletes recalled 
that even in his freshman year his 238 pounds of 
brawn and brain constituted him the champion boxer 
of his class. Of course Mr. Taft attended a meeting 
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The Arrival of Mr. Taft and Mr. Sherman at Cincinnati after the Con- 


vention. 
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Mr. Taft declined the Offer of a Carriage, and went to Yale Field, with 
several Members of his Class, that of 1878, in a New Haven Street Car 


of Yale corporation and the graduating exercises of 
the law and medical schools; but these were formal 
functions and have no place in this chronicle of 
diversions. 

It was on the baseball field next day that the sun 
of Yale’s biggest son arose in all its glory. The great 
man had emerged from black gown of academic dignity 
to come forth as a full-fledged “ rooter” for the nine. 
He joined his classmates on the steps of Old Centre 
Church, and the fellows crowded around congratulating 
him once more. 

“Oh, Bill!” shouted , 778; “ Bill, for the love 
of Moses sit down and give the picture man a chance!” 

“ Bill” sat. The camera snapped and snapped and 
snapped and snapped. Not long afterward Mr. Taft, 
leading his son Charlie by the hand, set out for 
the trolley-car which bore the class of ’78 to the 
field. There he marched through the mud at the 
head of the procession of rooters, flanked on one 
side by Judge Howard C. Hollister, and on the 
other by James Lamberton. He took his place 
in the west stand, with Mrs. Taft and Charlie, while 
all the rest of his classmates were close at hand. 
The other reunion classes, who had: waited until “ Big 
Bill of ’78” and his companions had made a complete 
circuit of the field, now marched around, and each 
halted to cheer him. The class of 1902, dressed as 
Highlanders, with solid Yale blue for tartans, halted 
and sang: 


“Everybody takes his hat off to Taft! 
Hat off, hat off, hat off to Taft!” 


A genius displayed a great placard with this in- 
scription: “Our Platform—Taft and the Full Stein.” 
As the game was sweeping on to the glorious climax 
—Yale, 3; Harvard, 0—Mr. Taft “ rooted” with might 
and main. He whanged his straw hat on the stand 
tailing so hard and so often that he got his head-gear 





This is the first Photograph of the Candidates taken together 


all out of shape, and he joined in all the cheering. At 
the end of the game, after much more hand-shaking, 


.Mr. Taft joined his crowd in a march to the home of 


President Hadley, where they cheered and heard the 
President’s account of the glorious victory of Taft, 
the freshman, when he met in single combat the 
champion of ’77, whose class had just been defeated 
by the freshmen in the rush. At a dinner at the New 
Haven country club that evening Professor Edward W. 
Flagg resurrected the poem he read on that occasion. 

At the boat race ‘on Thursday, at New London, the 
class of ’78 had an entire car to itself. Thousands of 
the spectators strolled past to see Mr. Taft, and most 
of them kept him busy acknowledging greetings. When 
the train came to a stop on the railroad bridge, waiting 
for the start, a car full of Harvard men right next to 
Mr. Taft’s car got busy giving him an ovation. Bob 
Wrenn, the tennis-player, jumped down and called for 
the Harvard cheer with “ Taft, Taft, Taft,” tacked on 
the end of it. It was given with a will, and then the 
Yale men took up the slogan: “ Everybody takes his 
hat off to Taft.” 

Like all the other Yale men, Mr. ‘Taft believed that 
the New Haven crew had a fair chance of victory. 
The hot struggle for the first two miles kept him 
gripping the railing before him. 

“ Pretty tight race,’ was his only comment. 

When the exhaustion of stroke Griswold brought the 
race to its melancholy end Mr. Taft remarked to 
Judge Howland: “ Well, we ought to let up on Har- 
vard a little, anyway.” 

By the time the observation train returned to the 
station the Taft smile, put off for a while, was beam- 
ing again. 

“T congratulate you,” said the big man to Wrenn. 
“Tf we couldn’t win, [ would rather see Harvard win.” 

















Mr. and Mrs. Taft in the Grand Stand at Yale Field watching the Drolleries of the Alumni Classes. 
The only Day the Smile left Mr. Taft’s Face was when Harvard won the Boat-race at New London 
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Lines Written in Dejection near the Kitchen 


2 1 Ge HIE sun has set, the vast imperial 
Brat a 5 sky 


S NS s 2 . > 
amen 'i6 Fills up with stars—I’m sure 1 
don't know why, 


Unless they prophesy, these gloomy 
f stars, 














Internal broils, or lack of them, 
and wars. 
Oh, everything now wears a dismal 


S 


look, 
For we've been given warning by the cook. 


Beware, beware, my family said, take care; 
She’s fooling thee, this airy, fairy fair. 
But I had faith, and in her Irish eyes 
Saw crisp delight and succulent surprise. 
For man’s digestion must be, after all, 
His most important interest since the fall. 


but she who broils and bakes for his delight 
(And wanders forth to parties every night), 
Ah, what to her are good digestion’s charms, 
Or grim dyspepsia’s troubles and alarms? 

Aye, what to her are fortunes, dwellings, names, 
This sibyl of the kitchen range’s flames? 

She walks in independence, Jike the night 

That conquers all and puts the sun to flight, 

And noblest forms lie prostrate at her feet 

To beg that she'll prepare their daily meat. 


Thus have 7 pled with her, have tossed my pride, 
The pride of all my haughty race, aside. 

Yet not a single sentence would she say, 

But shook her queenly head: she will not stay. 


ENVOY 
A cook’s a creature of such lovely mien, 
That to be hired needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with our face, 
She’s ennuyéed, and gets another place. 
LOUISE MorGAN SILL. 


A Natural Demand 

Tue following note was recently received by a 
school-teacher from a careful mother: 

“ DEAR Mrs SCHOOL-TEACHER: 

“My boy Fritz hass been going to your school for 
seven weeks already, and not yet hass he receiveu 
any wages. Tell me please when you will pay him, 
for if you don’t [ put Fritzy into a bisness where 
more money iss.” 


His Curves 
Wire. “ Dr. Baker wants to operate on you for 
appendicitis.” 
Huspanp. “I know him. Jie wants to make a little 
money on the side.” 


A Wise Precaution 
WILLIE had not been a very good boy that day, and 
in consequence oi certain inexcusable derelictions he 
had been sent to bed with the sun, After supper his 








LOVE IS BLIND 


father climbed the stairs to the youngster’s room, 
and throwing himself down on the bed alongside of 
the delinquent, began to talk to him. 

* Willie,’ he said, gravely, “did you say your 
prayers before you went to bed?” 

“ Yessir,’ said Willie. 

* And did you ask the Lord to make you a good 
boy?” asked the parent. 

“Yep,” said Willie, “and 1 guess it *Il work this 
time.” 

“Good,” said the father. ‘“1’m glad to hear that.” 

“Yes,” said Willie, “ but 1 don’t think we'll know 
before to-morrow. You've got to give the Lord time, 
you know.” 

“ And what makes you think it will work this time, 
my son?” queried the anxious parent. 

“Why, after the Amen I put in an R.S. V. P.,” 
explained the boy. 4 


Making for Coolth 


Amicus. “ How does the Mexican hairless dog shed 
his coat this weather?” 

Cynicus. “He doesn’t change his coat; he simply 
takes lighter pants.” 
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——Marh Fenders on 


“ But, Mary, sweet, what am | to do? Don’t you want 
your boy to eat pie at all? It was only yesterday 
you made me promise not to eat pie with my knife.” 


Obvious 


“THE oak is my favorite tree,” said she. 
She paused, and he took the cue. 

“Tf I have a favorite tree,” said he, 
“It is undoubtedly yew!” 


By Way of Comparison 


“You were having a quarrel with the prosecuting 
witness, were you not?” said the judge, in an effort to 
straighten out a complicated case. 

“Oi wor,” was the reply. 

“And it was a very severe quarrel?” 

“Tt wor. An’ it kep’ gettin’ worser an’ worser.” 

“Can you give me some idea of how bad it was?” 

“Well, yer Honor, at wan toime oi t’ink it wor 
*most as bad as what’s been goin’ on bechune the 
lawyers in this case.” 

















THE (BAD) LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 


Getting Acquainted 


THE BRIDE (who had advertised in the “ Marriage 
Maker”). “Oh, Henry, my dear, fF wish you wouldn't 
eat pie with your fingers!” 

THE Groom (who had answered her advertisement). 
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He Required Time 


Just before Mark Twain’s daughter, Miss Clara 
Clemens, sailed for Europe she attended a reception 
at which she met one of the friends of her Hartford 
childhood who had been a very smal! boy, but had 
grown to be an unusually tall man. Thinking that 
Mark might not remember the friend, she said to her 
father: s 

“You remember Tom Jones, father?” 

“T remember part of him,” replied Mark, peering 
up at Jones, “but it seems to me it would take a 
week to remember all of him.” 


Scrupulous 


Ox, a model of propriety 

Was Seraphina Blair. 
Her virtues and perfections— 

They were talked of everywhere. 
Unto her home one evening 

Came the parson, tall and spare. 


In the course of conversation, 
Of most edifying kind, 

The good and worthy parson made the utterance: 
“ Now, I find, 

From my previous dissertation, 
I am forced to change my mind.” 


Then arose the stately maiden, 
With a highly virtuous air: 
“Tf you find that it is needful— 

I must ask you to repair 
Straightway to an adjoining room 
And make the change in there.” 
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The Emotions 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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Despair 
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GARY, THE CITY THAT ROSE FROM A SANDY WASTE 


By 


HREE years ago the wild duck used 

( 1c} to fiock in the lazy reacnes of back- 
water all about the sluggish bends 

of the Grand Calumet, and foxes 

ran in the scrub that thinly clothed 

the sandhills. Twenty-six miles 

southeast of Chicago the Calumet 

Hunting Club had its rude but com- 

* fortable huts topping the barren 
rise above tie lake shore. Overworked lawyers and 
dectors used to go down from Chicago on Saturday 
night to fish and hunt and swap lies through the 
Sabbath day, and get braced up for Monday. It was 
out of the world. Except for the surf and the roaring 
wind and the periodical bang of the double-barrel it 
was a silent realm down there. Nature was ail alone. 
To-day—well, the palace of Aladdin was a hasheesh- 














John Mimberly Mumford 


sons and cribs and other structures that were 
needed only for a day or two to make an old- 
time city. The sand that has been gouged away to 
make a slip for the ore-ships and beds for concrete 
foundaticns has been sucked out to the lake shore in 
huge pipes, or carried out on temporary railroads, and 
half a mile of new water-front property made of it. 
Altogether some two million cubic yards of sand have 
been moved to level a site for this steel plant and its 
attendant town. 

In early July, 1906, there wasn’t a man on the 
labor list of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary. To- 
day there are well nigh 4000, and it has run as high 
as 7000. More than $25,000,000 has been spent there, 
and the present obligations amount to a dozen 
millions more. That is an incident. On plant which 
it has been decided to build at once there will be ex- 


will employ from 10,000 to 15,000 hands. That will 
mean at the accepted ratio a population of at least 
50,000 of the workmen’s families alone. To-day many 
of the men employed there live either up or down the 
line, and yet the superintendent of the ‘* Town Site” 
as it is called told me there was a present popula- 
tion of about 12,000 souls. Outside of a mining camp 
there never was such a transformation as has taken 
place in Gary. The chief clerk in the Gary Land 
Company’s office said that when he came there in the 
summer of 1906 it was a wilderness of scrub oak and 
loose sand, and the few persons who had come as 
pioneers of the great work hadn't even water to drink 
nearer than the lake, a mile away. They used to toil 
through the sand under the July sun to the railroad 
crossing at train time and drink the tanks in the 
passenger cars dry. A Hungarian had a saloon back 

















How Gary, Indiana, looked Two Years ago. 


dreamer’s fantasy. Tne tower of Babel was a_ piece 
of “yermy ” work, because it hadn’t, like the Steel 
Corporation, a bunch of polyglot foremen and a 
billion and a half of money back of it. To-day the 
Grand Calumet has been moved into a new channel 
back from the storm-thrashed coast, and titanic steam- 
shovels have sliced away the sand dunes and tossed 
them into the hollows that were left, to make foun- 
dation fer mills and shops and offices, and all the mani- 
fold buildings that belong by rights to one of the most 
extraordinary industrial plants on earth. 

Long piers grew out into the lake by magic and 
between them big dredgers began gnawing their way 
inshore. To-day a ship canal 250 feet wide and 25 
feet deep extends a mile inland and is still lengthen- 
ing, to end in a turning-basin where the lake ore- 
vessels can swing around and put their bull noses out 
to sea again. All along the west side of it runs a 
concrete wall big enough to bastion a world, and on 
it tower the biack giants they call * unloaders,” with 
lean arms that reach down and snatch the cargo out of 
the bowels of a ship in jig-time. Back of these, an 
endless ore-yard, also of concrete, where mountains can 
be heaped to await the day when the hot, hungry 
mouths of the furnaces shall claim them. Ore-bridges, 
raising their gaunt skeletons into the sky, bins, dumps, 
cars, obeying the click of an electrical button. Huge, 
upright cylindrical stoves, gas-consumers, conical blast 
furnaces, rows of stacks like mammoth sticks of 
licorice poked up into the face of heaven; acres upon 
acres of open-hearth buildings, rail-mills, machine- 
shops, foundries, pumping-stations, bloom-mills, billet- 
mills, ladles, blowers, conduits, pipes, storage-houses, 
blacksmith-shops, and what not, all of steel and brick, 
brick and steel, with their feet set solid in concrete 
that goes down to the wet sand below the level of 
Lake Michigan. And everywhere are strewn the 
rubble and ruin left from prodigious 
construction. 

There were three railroads thread- 


penditure running up to about $75,000,000. Just 
figure that a great part of this is for labor, and of the 
cost of materials a great part also is for the labor 
employed in their production. Convert it all into 
terms of beef and beans and potatoes and pie and 
clothing, and it will be seen that Gary has been a boon 
for somebody besides the company. 

And this expenditure is not extravagance at. all. 
It’s economy. 

To the old-fashioned man, who cherished the business 
ideals of his grandfather, this declaration would have 
sounded like insanity, but it is the aim and end of the 
men who run the Steel Company to reduce by every 
possible fraction, no matter how small, the cost of pro- 
ducing steel, so that they can undersell the Briton 
and the German whose labor cost is about a third as 
great. To that end they are spending all this money 
without hesitation. They have bought ten miles of 
lake front—9000 acres all told—and when this plant 
is finished others are going to follow. 

The vice-president of the Indiana Steel Company 
said there were three reasons for building Gary, none 
of them sentimental. First, it is a lake port, or will 
be; second, its railroad facilities for shipment will be 
perfect; third, it will in a short time be the centre 
of steel consumption, for that centre, though now 
a little farther east, is moving west more rapidly than 
the centre of population, which is now just south of 
Chicago. The curving south shore of Lake Michigan 
within the next generation will be a black, reverberant 
are of steel-mills, the greatest producing centre in the 
world, and as we go now to look in wonder at the 
grass-grown sites of vanished cities in the oil regions, 
so our grandchildren may go some day to pick wild 
flowers from what in this year of grace are the noisy 
and smoke-laden streets of Pittsburg. Who can tell? 

The Gary plant from the day the furnaces fire up 


The Photograph shows practically the whole Territory now occupied by the Steel Plant and the Town 


in the bush a mile or two, on what is now Broadway, 
and that was the only place where one could get a 
morsel of food. To-day there is a hotel in Gary where 
waiters in clawhammers’ bob about—counts and 
barons, I make no question—and there you can sit and 
drink Chablis Moutonne with your fowl, and look 
out of the window at the raggedest edges of a brand- 
new civilization. Automobiles whiz down Broadway, 
and just around the corner the mule teams are exca- 
vating a building site, or a bunch of “ Hunkies” are 
burning stumps in front of the tent they live in. 

Tents? Certainly. Until seven or eight months ago 
most of the population lived in tents, or in shacks 
thrown together anyhow and covered with tar-paper. 
A host of them have lived there all this winter, severe 
as it was, and a host of them are living there still. 
One contractor who has hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of work here inhabits a tar-paper shack. 
But there is the first instalment of a fine sewerage 
system underneath this half-formed city, and artesian 
water that any town might envy runs through the 
taps. In the centre of what is going to be the public 
park stands the black, sombre iron skeleton of a 500,- 
000-gallon water-tower, and alongside it workmen are 
sinking a shaft for a two-mile tunnel through which 
the permanent town water-supply is to be brought 
from away out in the lake. I have seen the picture 
of that tower, finished, and it makes an Italian cam- 
panile look humble. 

1 have seen quick action before now, but the way 
they are moving in Gary is enough to take a New- 
Yorker’s breath away. When I left the town at five 
o’clock on the evening of my first visit, Broadway, 
where it approaches the Lake Shore track, the centre 
of the whole outfit, was a hole in the ground, and 
men with four-horse scrapers were dragging sand into 
it from the surrounding hummocks, threatening at 
each journey to cave the underpinning 
away from some makeshift dwelling 
of six months ago. 

* Arrah!” cried the big Irish fore- 








ing this waste when the first engineers 
of the Steel Corporation came down 
here in 1906 with camp kits and sur- 
veying instruments and pitched their 
tents on the sand. That was bad. 
Railroads must run near a steel plant, 
not through it. The Steel Corporation 
would want track-room for its own 
railroads; so after some dickering it 
just picked these lines up and moved 
them back out of the way, hoisted the 
grade for fifteen miles, and now has 
built’ brick-paved subways under the 
tracks so that nobody will have to 
cross a rail to get into the plant, and 
there will be no damage suits. Now 
all three lines—the Lake Shore, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Indiana Harbor— 
lie close together, with the plant on 
one hand and the city on the other, 
and this summer a Union Station is 
to be built, worthy of the city, to ac- 








man, “ we’ll be roller-skatin’ here next 
week.” 
eee He was away within the mark. Il 
went out again on the early train 
next morning. Where the hole had 
been was a stretch of concrete pave- 
ment from curbstone to curbstone, and 
every hour saw it reaching farther 
and farther up the street. You could 
have skated there before sundown, but 
nobody in Gary has any time for play. 

Two blocks away is a department 
store with show-windows that would 
do any town credit, and beyond this a 
national bank with tall pillars and a 
financial front of the most approved 
fashion. Incidentally it is doing busi- 
ness. Everybody in Gary is doing 
business. 

Will J. Davis, the Chicago theatri- 
cal manager, came to Gary to have 








commodate them all. 
There has been lumber enough 
used in the scaffoldings and cais- 


Broadway, looking South, showing what was accomplished during Eighteen Months 
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some fun with tae superintendent 
whom he had known for years. Before 
he got away he bought a $15,000 site 
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the residence section. 
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We intend to protect 
the people who are in. 
We are selling plots for 
dwellings, we are build- 
ing attractive houses 
for rental as fast as we 
can, and renting them 
for about half what 
the private owners 
ask for similar houses. 
We have got to have 
places for the people 
who are going to work 
in the steel mills when 
tney open, and that 
time is only a_ few 
months away. When it 
comes we will let more 
merchants build stores 








Workmen’s Houses renting for about Sixteen Dollars a Month. 
They have seven Rooms and all Modern Equipments 


and guaranteed to build within a year and a half a 
$125,000 playhouse on the main street. Two years 
from now they will be trying Fitch plays on the Gary 
dog. 

There is one solid block of stores on Broadway 

known as the Minnesota block, because the property 
in it is all owned and the business in it is all done 
by men from one neignborhood in Minnesota, who fol- 
lowed one another down here. The grandchildren of 
these early settlers will be the ‘ old families ” of Gary. 
In -all there are twenty-nine different States repre- 
sented among the present property holders, and as for 
the laboring element southeastern Europe seems al- 
most to have emptied itself here, where there is so 
vast an amount of heavy, hard work to be done. There 
is every class, stratum, and substratum of the Slav; 
there are Croats, Huns, Sicilians, Neapolitans, Serv- 
ians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, Rumelians, and even 
a colony of Turks, who when the skirmish for churea 
sites began demanded from the superintendent a place 
to build a mosque. If there is another Mohammedan 
mosque in America I don’t know where it is. Cer- 
tainly there is only one place in the world to my 
knowledge where you can hear a babel of tongues 
like that which assails the ears in Gary, and taat is 
Galata Bridge. Where thousands of the unemployed 
have flocked looking for work, and where the roughest 
element are of necessity engaged, there is bound to be 
disorder. Now and then they have killed a policeman; 
now and then a man who wasn’t a policeman. Once 
in the early days there was a fierce bread riot, when 
the daily carload of food from Chicago was burned 
on the way, and the town went- hungry for twenty-four 
hours. There has been other strenuous life in Gary. 
Once a nice epidemic of smallpox got started, with fifty 
fine cases in the negro camp. In twenty-four hours 
there was a pesthouse out in the bush, with literally 
a “ Turkish patrol” on guard. Every case was seques- 
trated, every person who had been near such was 
under quarantine; doctors and trained nurses were on 
duty; 10,000 vaccine points had been rushed down 
from Chicago, and nimble deputies chased the pro- 
testing foreigners through the streets, and sat on them 
while they shrieked with fright and the doctors vacci- 
nated. The epidemie was nipped at its birth. Every 
day had its emergency, and all have been handled 
without gloves. 
. The first man who was admitted to occupancy of a 
permanent house in Gary, and that was last August, 
came from Hammond, a thriving town some distance 
away, which was founded a half century ago. To-day 
there are half as many telephones in Gary as there 
are in Hammond. Before anybody was allowed to 
live in a Gary house the town had gas and water, and 
the price of every building lot included these things. 
The system of mains is complete, and when the tunnel 
to the lake is finished the present artesian system will 
be thrown away. This is economy too. Its usefulness 
will have ended in two years. Without it Gary 
couldn’t have happened, but for the future its supply 
would be literally a drop in tae bucket. 

Thus from the first it has been apparent in many 
ways how great an advantage lies in having a so- 
called trust for a town-maker. For example, there has 
been no hoisting of values. The list prices made when 
the Town Site was a wilderness are the prices still, 
and now the Land Company has taken all the remain- 
ing Broadway property off the market. Offers of 
three times its list price are refused every day. 

Why? It is very simple. 

* We don’t want,” said tne sun-burnt superintendent, 
“to have all the business district built up ahead ot 


on Broadway.” 

I think, from careful 
observation and __ in- 
quiry, that this illus- 
trates fairly the spirit 
which has guided the Steel Corporation in the build- 
ing of the town. It is modern, like the plant itself. 

The noticeable thing, when one first looks over the 
place, is that town and mills are at opposite ends of 
the establishment. South of the railroad tracks there 
is no manufacture. Far away across the levels rise 
the glooming mass of furnaces, the mountains of 
brick and iron, and the towering ranks of stacks. In 
Gary Town, where people live and sleep, where chil- 
dren go to school and are taken to church, there is to 
be no clangor of forges, no grinding of pulleys, no 
uproar of merciless machinery. 

In the laying out of Gary, as shown by the first 
subdivision, with which we are now dealing, the 
breadth of the streets, 100 feet from curb to curb, 
is a departure from the old-fashioned factory town 
system. The house line, again, is back thirty-five feet 
from the sidewalk, and the lots are 150 feet deep, 
half again as deep as a city lot in New York. Through 
each block runs an alley, and in this the gas, sewer, 
and water pipes are 





present time they house, altogether, about 1500 
scholars. 

The churches in Gary are literally united and wor- 
ship under one roof, which may sound a little strange 
at first. The roof is a long, low one, of tar paper, I 
fancy, and covers a flimsy one-story building. A year 
from now it will have given way to a Gothic structure 
of stone with stained-glass windows, a pipe organ, and 
a surpliced choir. When Gary began, the Episcopal 
Bishop of Indiana sent the Rev. L. W. Applegate to 
found an Anglican church. 

“We will put up a proper building by and by,” he 
said, “ but through the construction period we want a 
shack to worship in, and if you will let us build it, 
we'll give every denomination use of it for an hour 
every Sunday.” 

So from five in the Sabbath morning, when the 
Catholie priest holds mass, until ten o’clock at night, 
when the composite sexton turns out the lights, there 
is an unbroken succession of services in this primitive 
temple, and a constant stream of worshippers going 
and coming through the unpaved street. God is wor 
shipped in more tongues and more rituals at this humble 
shrine, it is safe to say, than in any other church in the 
country, and it is hard to resist the notion that if 
this were only a microcosm of the earth’s religions the 
Devil would shortly be out of work. This is merely a 
reflex of the trust idea—consolidation under single 
management, increase and uniformity of output, and 
diminution of expenses. 

Sin and Uncharity hurried to Gary, as they always 
do where taere is prospect of a harvest. 

“This is one tough burg, son,” said a weathe 
beaten man at, the station, “and don’t you think it 
ain't.” 

I've had a glimpse of the shady side of Gary, anid 
it is shady enough to satisfy the most exacting. The 
story of how it got there is another story entirely. 
Personally, I imagine that Sin and Unecharity, when 
they stop to think, must foresee their finish as far 
as this town is concerned, for their * numbers are cer- 
tainly up”; but what 1 started in to say was that 
when they got here they found Righteousness and 
Humankindness side by side with them on_ the 
tnreshold. One day a quiet woman in the sober habit 





carried. Once a pave- 
ment is laid in Gary 
it will never be torn up 
until time and service 
shall have finished it. 

Along these broad 
thoroughfares trees are 
being set out, for, 
strangely enough, trees 
will grow in this clean 
ungravelled lake sand. 
Over the graded places, 
in door yards and curb 
strips, a layer of black 
earth of magical fer- 
tility, brought from the 
Desplaines Valley in II- 
linois, is being placed 
to give a foothold for 
the lawn seed. It is 
almost uncanny to see 
around the dwellings in 
the more advanced parts 
of the town broad 

















stretches of vernal 
green which were seed- 
ed practically on the 
snows of early spring. 

The time to tell about 
Gary, however, and to see how people are going to 
live there, to understand what the Steel Corporation 
is going to do to make its employees of all classes 
comfortable, will be five years from now, when the un- 
sightly vestiges of the construction era shall have 
disappeared, when some of the eighty-one gin mills 
located on property outside of the ownership of the 
Steel Corporation shall have vanished, and things 
in both plant and town shall have got into their 
normal stride. There will be some fine houses, which 
the merchants and bankers are now planning to build 
for themselves. There will be shade and green grass 
and well-organized public utilities. The twenty-acre 
park with its fountain and flower-beds will be peopled 
with playing children. The great school facing there- 
upon will be in operation, the hospital and all the 
churches will have their own buildings. 

The way in which all these things have been man- 
aged thus far, however, is interesting. Education in 
Gary was naturally counted of primary importance, 
and all over the place are temporary schoolhouses of 
diverse sizes, built as the population increased. 
These buildings, the 
two largest of which 
are just alongside the 








big new brick school- 
house, are put together 
with screws. Some of 
them will hold 200 
pupils, others a dozen, 
and away out in the 
remote sections where 
people are still tenting 
it these small temples 
of learning are tucked 
away among the scrub 
oaks, and the singsong 
of classes drifts out on 
the air of spring. But 
any one of these houses 
can be taken apart in 
two hours of a morning, 
piled on wagons, and 
set up again in some 
other section in time to 
hold school in the after- 














noon. As the work and 





“The Hungry Houses,” containing four/Rooms, a Cellar, and Bathtub. 
The least crowded of these Houses  eltered thirty-five Laborers 


the tents travel, the 
schoolhouse keeps 
them company. At the 


A Typical Residence Street. 
Gas, and Electric Light, and are mostly occupied by Clerks 


The Houses have hot Water, 


of the Franciscans walked into the superintendent's 
oftice, and said she was Mother Dominica, that she 
came from the convent at Burlington, Lowa. 

“There will be sickness here,” she said, “and acci- 
dents and suffering. IL think there will be work for us. 
Isn’t there some place we can have to do it?” 

In a cross street on the east side of the town, where 
the lower rank of workmen nave their homes, there 
was a connected row of four wooden houses, then un- 
finished. Above the door of them to-day stretches 
the sign “ Mercy Hospital.” 

Mother Dominica was right. There have been sick- 
ness, accident, and suffering, disease widespread at 
times; dysentery, typhoid fever, men maimed and 
bruised in the course of their strenuous labor. Mercy 
Hospital has been full, is always full, and all the 
motley crowd of sufferers down to “* Louis,” the Turk, 
wio thought himself at one time about to be sum- 
moned to the Prophet in Paradise, have found minis- 
tration and healing there. 

The schools do not furnish the only education in 
Gary, not by a long shot. A good part of the coarse 
labor that is employed here has no more idea of the 
use of a modern American dwelling, of the virtues 
of sanitation, or the amenities of civilization than a 
flock of goats—less, in fact. Over on the east side 
are what have become known as the ‘“ Hungry 
Houses,” square wooden structures of two stories each, 
containing a cellar, four rooms, and a bath. They 
rent for ten dollars a month. 

Word came to the company’s office that these build- 
ings were being badly overcrowded. The agent went 
over and counted noses. Thirty-five persons were 
found in one of the louses, and that was the smallest 
number that any of these roofs covered. The chief 
discovery this sort of tenants seem to have made was 
that a bathtub was for ornament, for a bed, or for 
storage purposes, and that the trap was invented 
solely as a means of disposing of potato parings and 
table scraps. The superintendent’s monthly water 
bill in his own house of twelve rooms was ninety 
cents. In these houses it ran sometimes as high as 
twelve dollars, two dollars more than the rent. Some- 
thing had to be done, so men were picked out who 
spoke the various languages required, and were sent 
into this district to teach its denizens the gentle art 
of living in civilized houses znd taking care of them- 
selves. 

“There are two reasons,” said the superintendent, 

(Continued on page 29.) 



































































































































WSS than two years ago Redding, 
Connecticut, was a place unknown 
to the country at large. No great 
feud or flood had given it news- 
paper celebrity; no splendid prize- 
fight had taken place in that 
neighborhood. True, long ago, 
Methodism in New England had 
planted her first outpost there, and 
the old house wherein the earliest straggling recruits to 
a new faith had been enlisted still survived. More- 
over, General Israel Putnam had once wintered his 
meagre army among the Redding hills, and the town 
of Redding had preserved and beautified his old camp 
as Putnam Park. Nor was it forgotten in Redding 
that Putnam’: ill-fed, ill-clad soldiers had been heart- 
ened, sometimes, by the songs of a native poet, 
Comrade Joei Barlow, later to be known as author of 
the “ Columbiad,” and as Minister to France. 

But not many outsiders knew of these things, or 
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men who had fought under Putnam, and had planted 
Methodism there, had loved their land and tried to 
keep it beautiful. To him it was a Land of Invitation 

a place of wooded hillsides, mossy stone walls, toy 
fields, and singing brooks. Everywhere was the sound 
of running water. A brook foamed and tumbled down 
a gorge just by the road, then crossed it and joined 
a clear swift river which swept away into a glen. A 
turn of the road, and the river poured over an old 
mill-dam, and was joined by still another brook that 
came leaping down the hillside, in a series of white 
cascades. And here and there were the houses—good 
old houses, all of them—with big stone chimneys, 
wide oven-fireplaces, and huge timbers—the best and 
strongest architecture of a hardy race. Yet here, with- 
in sixty miles of New York City, such a spot had been 
neglected. Houses were abandoned, fields were over- 
grown, everything was for sale—cheap. The literary 
worker could not understand. 

Was it unhealthy there? he asked. 
































“Innocence at Home,” Mark Twain's new Italian Villa at Redding, Connecticut 


eared tor them. Redding occupied a small space on 
even the largest map—its villages were marked, when 
they were marked at all, with microscopic type. To 
passengers for Lenox or Stockbridge it was merely the 
name of a station, sixty miles from New York and 
eight miles below Danbury, with a setting of hill and 
wood and clear rushing stream, barely glimpsed as 
the Pittsfield express shot by. 

But Redding was to have its new day of recognition 
and of fame. About three years ago a rather tired 
literary worker looking for a quiet place drifted into 
the most forgotten corner of the town—that portion 
which lies a mile or two west of the “ Centre ”—and 
wondered why it was becoming a land abandoned, with 
a thinning “population and houses falling to decay. 
To him it seemed that Nature had done her best to 
make the place lovely, and that men—those old hardy 




















The Glen of the rushing Saugatuck 


No; the usual age of mortality was not much less 
than a hundred. 

Were there mosquitoes, rattlesnakes, copperheads ? 

The people had little more than a pictorial acquaint- 
ance with these things. There were trout in the 
brooks and in the river, but they didn’t hurt anybody. 

What, then, was the matter? 

Well, the place had just been overlooked. It had 
not been always in the market. In an earlier time the 
tarms had been mostly owned by one family, and out- 
siders had not been welcomed. Newcomers had settled 
on Redding Ridge to the eastward, or to the west, 
in Ridgefield. Now, the older members of that early 
family were dead; the younger generation had drifted 
away. Scarcely one of the name remained. The place 
had languished, gone to seed. 

The tired literary worker was looking for a place 
that had languished and gone to seed to an extent 
which made it possible for him to invest there. So 
he bought an old house with a big chimney and an 
oven-fireplace, and a piece of land with a lot of stone 
walls and a trout brook, because he admired stone 
walls and was not afraid of trout. And the people 
who sold it to him threw in, when he wasn’t looking, 
another piece of land, and a lot of stuff in the attic 
curious chairs and spinning-wheels and such things. 

He was enthusiastic, of course, when it was all over. 
Literary workers wax enthusiastic rather easily, even 
over tumbly stone walls, obscure corners of land, and 
an attic full of old traps, worked off on them in that 
way. He used to talk about his “ find,” as he called 
it, and one day Mark Twain, who had heard some 
echo of his babble concerning another old house in 
the neighborhood, caught a touch of the disease, and 
said, “ I think you may buy that old house for me.” 

The second old house, which bore the romantic name 
of the “ Sherwood Place,” and carried with it a tradi- 
tion of a Revolutionary officer, was set on a fair hill- 
side, with such a green slope below and such a view 
outspread across the valley as made one catch his 
breath a little when he first turned to look at it. 
A trout brook flowed through one of its meadows. 
There were apple-trees and gray stone walls. The 
entrance to it was a winding leafy lane. lt was “an 
investment,” and that was the first reason for its 
purchase. 

It was not until several months later that the idea 
of building in Redding first took form in the Clemens 
household. Since the sale of the Hartford home Mark 
Twain had established no permanent habitation, spend- 
ing his winters in a leased house in New York, and 
his summers in various inviting localities. Now the 
thought came that if Redding lay in so pleasant a land, 
why not establish a home there, for summer, for win- 
ter—for any time, in fact, when one might need a spot 
of quiet and comfort and rest to call his own? 

So another tract—the “ Birch Spray” (named for 
a wonderful spring that flows from under a great 
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Mark Twain says: “* When I stop 
billiards, -I stop everything” 


black-bireh tree)—was added, and this embraced the 
entire hilltop, with a panoramic view of the valley 
and hill and village and gray-walled field. With the 
former purchase it completed a veritable estate, for 
it was protected from intrusion on every side, and it 
comprehended scenic and pastoral conditions of every 
sort. On it were lowlands as well as highlands, with 
intergradations of meadow pasture, woodland, boulder, 
and fertile field. And there were two beautiful trout 
brooks—one of them tumbling through a dim leafy 
gorge to a swift river, the Saugatuck. 

No one of the Clemens household had as yet seen 
the property. But one day Miss Clara Clemens—the 
eldest daughter since Susy Clemens died—came_ to 
Redding, and, standing on the hilltop, with a natural 
garden of slender cedars and laurel and bay outspread 
just at her feet, and looking away over the en- 
circling tree-tops and across the hazy valley, she said: 

“It is a place for an Italian villa. We will build 
it here.” 

So John Mead Howells, an architect who is more 
than half a poet—whose traditions and dreams of 
Italy are a direct heritage from his father, William 
Dean Howells, Mark Twain’s oldest literary friend— 
was commissioned to make the plans for the new 
home. He visited the spot, fell under the spell of its 
enchantment, and designed a house that should become 
a part of the fair picture wherein Nature had made 
no mistake. 

Mark Twain did not go to see the place himself— 
he steadily retused to do so. 

““When the house is built and the furniture moved 
in, when the cat is purring on the hearth-rug, then 
I will look at it,” he said—a characteristic decision 
which amused and did not greatly astonish those’ who 
knew him best. 

The house is finished now, and named. ‘“ Innocence 
at Home” is ready for its occupant. By the time this 
article appears, Mark Twain will be in his new 
domicile; the cat will be purring on the hearth-rug. It 
is not as if the house had been built, but as if it 
had grown there amid those surroundings to which 
it so perfectly conforms. 

Built of stueco—long and low, with a loggia at the 
western end—it stands just below the hilltop, looking 
directly down on that garden of bay and laurel and 
slim cedars which Nature, left undisturbed for a 
generation and dreaming of Italy, perhaps, created 
there. From a terrace roofed over by the sky you 
descend to another terrace and to another, and so to 
the garden, there to follow a path which leads by a 
fountain to a pergola at the foot. Nothing in this 
natural garden has been disturbed. The note of loving 
human occupation has been added—that is all—an 
occupation which comes to glorify and not to destroy. 

Within, the house has been made spacious and 
beautiful. Comfort has been the law, and _ color- 
harmony the gospel, followed there. The rooms are 
large and regal, and they are inviting and restful. 
At one end is a vast living-room, over forty feet long. 
Here is the big orchestrelle, the music of which is 
Mark Twain’s chief comfort when he is tired and 
wants only to rest. Across the entrance hall, at the 
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other end of the house, is the billiard room—his 
tavorite room, tor billiards long ago became his chiet 
diversion, and the game’s fascination for him has 
never waned. 

“There is nothing you can furnish that I like 
better than billiards,’ he once said, when other 
entertainment was suggested, as a change. “ When 1 
stop billiards, I stop everything.” He will play as 
long as an opponent will play with him. After that 
he will still play ca, alone. ‘The billiard room is 
rich and red waa splendid, for there is something in 
Mark Twain’s virile nature that responds to the deeps 
of color--to the tones of the hue of life—and he has 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


YZHEN the Marchesino received the in- 
vitation of Artois to dine with him 
and the ladies from the island on 
the night of the festa of the Madon- 
na del Carmine he was again ill in 
* bed with fever. But nevertheless he 
returned an immediate acceptance. 
Then he called in the family doctor 

, and violently demanded to be made 
well, “ perfectly well,” by the evening of the sixteenth. 
The doctor, who guessed at once that some amorous 
adventure was on foot, promised to do his best, and so 
ingeniously plied his patient with drugs and potions 
that on the sixteenth Doro was out of bed and busily 
doing gymnastics to test his strength for the coming 
campaign. 

Artois’s invitation had surprised him. He had lost 
all faith in his friend, and at first almost suspected an 
ambush. Emilio had not invited him out of love— 
that was certain. But perhaps the ladies of the island 
had desired his presence, his escort. He was a Nea- 
politan. He knew the ways of the city. That was 
probably the truth. They wanted him, and Emilio 
had been obliged to ask him. 

He saw his opportunity. His fever, coming at such 
a time, had almost maddened him, and during the 
days of forced inaction the Panacci temper had been 
vigorously displayed in the home circle. As he lay 
in bed his imagination ran riot. The day and the 
night were filled with thoughts and dreams of Vere. 
And always Emilio was near her, presiding over her 
doings with a false imitation of the paternal manner. 

But now at the last the Marchesino saw his oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow at Emilio, Every year of his 
life since he was a child he had been to the festa in 
honor of the Madonna del Carmine. He knew the 
crowds that assembled unger the prison walls and be- 
neath Nuvolo’s tall belfry, the crowds that overflowed 
into the gaunt Square of the Mercato and streamed 
down the avenues of fire into the narrow side streets. 
In those crowds it would be easy to get lost. Emilio, 
when he heard his friend’s voice singing, had hidden 
with the signorina in the darkness of a cave. He 
might be alone with the signorina when he would. 
The English ladies trusted his white hairs. Or the 
English ladies did not care for the convenances. Since 
he had found Peppina in the Casa del Mare the Mar- 
chesino did not know what to think of its padrona. 
And now he was too reckless to care. He only knew 
that he was in love, and that circumstances so far 
had fought against him. He only knew that he had 
been tricked, and that he meant to trick Emilio in 
return. His anxiety to revenge himself on Emilio was 
quite as keen as his desire to be alone with Vere. The 
natural devilry of his temperament, a boy’s devilry, 
not really wicked, but compounded of sensuality, van- 
ity, the passion for conquest, and the determination 
to hold his own against other males and to shine in 
his world’s esteem, was augmented by abstinence from 
his usual life. The few days in the house seemed to 
him a lifetime already wasted. He meant to make 
up for it, and he did not care at whose expense, so 
long as some of the debt was paid by Emilio. 

On the sixteenth he issued forth into life again in 
a mood that was dangerous. The fever that had aban- 
doned his body was raging in his mind. He was in 
the temper which had governed his papa on the day 
of the slapping of Signora Merani’s face in the Chiaia. 

The Marchesino always thought a great deal about 
his personal appearance, but his toilet on the night 
of the sixteenth was unusually prolonged. On sev- 
eral matters connected with it he was undecided. 
Should he wear a waistcoat of white piqué or one of 
black silk? Should he put on a white tie, or a black? 
and what about rings? 

He loved jewelry, as do most Neapolitans, both 
male and female, and had quantities of gaudy rings, 
studs, sleeve-links, and waistcoat buttons. In _ his 
present mood he was inclined to adorn himself with 
as many of them as possible. But he was not sure 
whether the English liked diamonds and rubies on a 
man. He hesitated long, made many changes, and 
looked many times in the glass. At last he decided 
on a black tie, a white waistcoat with pearl buttons, 
a pearl shirt-stud surrounded with diamonds, pearl 
and diamond sleeve-links, and only three.rings—a gold 
snake, a seal ring, and a ring set with turquoises. 
This was a modest toilet, suited, surely, to the taste 
of the English, which he remembered to have heard 
of as sober. 

He stood long before the mirror when he was ready, 
and had poured over his handkerchief a libation of 
“Rose d’amour.” 

Certainly he was a fine-looking fellow—his natural 
sincerity obliged him to acknowledge it. Possibly his 
nose stuck out too much to balance perfectly tlre low 
forehead and the rather square chin. Possibly his 
cheek bones were too prominent. But what of that? 
Women always looked at a man’s figure, his eyes, his 
teeth, his mustaches. And he had a splendid figure, 
enormous gray eyes, large and perfectly even white 
teeth between lips that were very full and very red, 
and blond mustaches whose turned-up points were 
like a ery of victory. 

He drew himself up from the hips, enlarged his eyes 
by opening them exaggeratedly, stretched his lips till 
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his teeth were well exposed, and vehemently twisted 
the ends of his mustaches. 

Yes, he was a very handsome fellow, and boyish- 
looking, too, but not too boyish. 

It really was absurd for Emilio to think of cutting 
him out with a girl—Kmilio, an old man, all beard 
and brains! As if any living woman really cared for 


brains! Impertinence, gayety, agility, muscle — that 
was what women loved in men. And he had all they 
wanted. 


He filled his case with cigarettes, slipped on a very 
smart fawn-colored coat, cocked a small-brimmed black 
bowler hat over his left ear, picked up a pair of 
white gloves, and a cane surmounted by a bunch of 
golden grapes, and hurried down-stairs, humming “ Lili 
Kangy,” the canzonetta birichina that was then the 
rage in Naples. 

The dinner was to be at the Hotel des Etrangers. 
On consideration, Artois had decided against the 
Galleria. He had thought of those who wander there, 
of Peppina’s aunt, of certain others. And then he 
had thought of Vere. And his decision was quickly 
taken. When thé Marchesino arrived Artois was alone 
in his sitting-room, ‘The two men looked into each 
other’s eyes as they met, and Artois saw at once that 
Doro was in a state of suppressed excitement and not 
in a gentle mood, Although Doro generally seemed 
full of good-humor, and readiness to please and to be 
pleased, he could look very cruel. And when, in rare 
moments, he did so, his face seemed almost to change 
its shape; the cheek bones, too, became more salient, 
the nose sharper, the eyes catlike, the large but well- 
shaped mouth venomous instead of passionate. He 
looked older and also commoner directly his insouciance 
departed from him, and one could divine a great deal 
of primitive savagery beneath his lively grace and 
boyish charm, 

But to-night, directly he spoke to Artois, his nat- 
ural humor seemed to return. He explained his ill- 
ness, which accounted for his not having come as usual 
to see his friend, and drew a humorous picture of a 
Panacci in a bed surrounded by terror-stricken nurses. 

“ And you, Emilio, what have you been doing?” he 
concluded. 

“ Working,” said Artois. 

He pointed to his writing-table, on which lay a pile 
of manuscript. 

The Marchesino glanced at it carelessly, but the 
two vertical lines suddenly appeared in his forehead 
just above the inside corners of his eyes. 

“ Work!.work!” he said. ‘“ You make me feel quite 
guilty, amico mio, I live for happiness, for love. But 
you—you live for duty.” 

He put his arm through his friend’s with a laugh, 
and drew him toward the balcony. 

“ Nevertheless,” he added, “even you have your 
moments of pleasure, haven’t you?” 

He pressed Artois’s arm gently, but in the touch 
of his fingers there was something that seemed to hint 
a longing to close them violently and cause a shudder 
of pain, 

“Even you have moments when the brain goes to 
sleep and—and the body wakes up, Eh, Emilio? Isn’t 
it true?” 

“My dear Doro, when have I claimed to be unlike 
other men?” 

“No, no! But you workers inspire reverence, you 
know. We who do not work, we see your pale faces, 
your earnest eyes, and we think—mon Dieu, Emilio!— 
we think you are saints. And then, if by chance one 
evening we go to the Galleria and find it is not so, 
that you are like ourselves, we are glad.” 

He began to laugh. 

“We are glad; we feel no longer at a disadvantage.” 

Again he pressed Artois’s arm gently. 

“ But, amico mio, you are deceptive, you workers,” 
he said. “ You take us all in. We are children beside 
you, we who say all we feel, who show when we hate 
and when we love. We are babies. If I ever want to 
become really birbante, I shall become a worker.” 

He spoke always lightly, laughingly; but Artois 
understood the malice at his heart, and hesitated for 
a moment whether to challenge it quietly and firmly 
or whether laughingly to accept the sly imputations 
of secrecy, of hypocrisy, in a “not worth while” 
temper. If things developed—and Artois felt that 
they must with such a protagonist as the Marchesino 
—a situation might arise in which Doro’s enmity must 
come out into the open and be dealt with drastically. 
Till then was it not best to ignore it, to fall in with 
his apparent frivolity? Before Artois could decide— 
for his natural temper and an undersense of prudence 
and contempt pulled different ways—the Marchesino 
suddenly released his arm, leaned over the balcony rail, 
and looked eagerly down to the road. A carriage had 
just rattled up from the harbor of Santa Lucia only 
«a few yards away. 

“ Eeeo!” he exclaimed. 
with them?” 

“Only Gaspare,” replied Artois. 

“Gaspare! That servant who came to the Giusep- 
pone? Oh, no doubt he has rowed the ladies over 
and will return to the boat?” 

“No, I think not. T think the signora will bring 
him to the Carmine.” ; 

“Why?” said the Marchesino, sharply. 

“Why not? He is a strong fellow and might be 
useful in a crowd.” 


“KEeco! But—but who is 
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“Are not we strong? Are not we useful?” 

** My dear Doro, what's the matter?” 

* Niente—niente!”’ 

He tugged at his mustaches. 

“Only I think the signora might trust to us.” 

“Tell her so if you like. Here she is.” 

At this moment the door opened and 
came in, followed by Vere. 

As Artois went to welcome them he was aware of 
a strange mixture of sensations, which made these 
two dear and close friends, these intimates of his life, 
seem almost new. He was acutely conscious of the 
mist of which Hermione had thought. He wondered 
about her, as she about him. He saw again that face 
in the night under the trellis. He heard the voice 
that had called to him and Vere in the garden. And 
he knew that enmity, mysterious yet definite, might 
arise even between Hermione and him; that even they 
two—inexorably under the law that has made all hu- 
man beings separate entities and incapable of perfect 
fusion—might be victims of misunderstanding, of 
ignorance of the absolute truth of personality. Even 
now he was companioned by the sudden and horrible 
doubt which had attacked him in the garden, that per- 
haps she had been always playing a part when she 
had seemed to be passionately interested iv his work. 
that perhaps there was within her some one whom 
he did not know, had never even caught a glimpse 
of until lately, once when she was in the tram going 
to the Seoglie di Frisio, and once the last time they 
had met. And yet this was the woman who had 
nursed him in Africa—and this was the woman 
against whose impulsive actions he had had the in- 
stinct to protect Vere—the Hermione Delarey whom 
he had known for so many years. 

Never before had he looked at Hermione quite as he 
looked at her to-night. His sense of her strangeness 
woke up in him something that was ill at ease, doubt- 
ful, almost even suspicious, but also something that 
was quivering with interest. 

For years this woman had been to him “ dear Hermi- 
one,” “ ma pauvre amic,” comrade, sympathizer, nurse, 
mother of Vere. 

Now—what else was she? A human creature with 
a heart and brain capable of mystery; a soul with 
room in it for secret things; a temple whose outside 
he had seen, but whose god, perhaps, he had never 
seen. 

And Vere was involved in her mother’s strangeness, 
and had her own strangeness too. Of that he had 
been conscious before to-night. For Vere was being 
formed. The plastic fingers were at work about her, 
moulding her into what she must be as a woman. 

But Hermione! She had been a woman so long. 

Perhaps, too, she was standing on the brink of a 
precipice. That suspicion, that fear, not to be ban- 
ished by action—for the spell of the Egyptian lasted, 
lasted because there were strong foundations in the 
soul of Artois for it to rest on—added to the curiosity, 
as about an unknown land, that she aroused. 

And the new vital sense of Hermione’s strangeness 
which was alive in Artois was met by a feeling in her 
that was akin to it, only of the feminine sex. — 

Their eyes encountered like eyes that say, “ What 
are you?” 

After swift greeting, they went down-stairs to dine 
in the public room. As there were but few people in 
the house the large dining-room was not in use, and 
their table was laid in the small restaurant that looks 
out on the Marina, and was placed close to the window. 

“ At last we are repeating our partie carrée of the 
Giuseppone.” said Artois, as they sat down. 

He felt that as host he must release himself from 
subtleties and underfeelings, must stamp down his con- 
sciousness of secret inquiries and of desires or hatreds 
half concealed. He spoke cheerfully, even convention- 
ally. 

“ Yes, but without the storm,” said Hermione, in the 
same tone. “There is no feeling of electricity in the 
air to-night.” 

Even while she spoke she felt as if she were telling 
a lie which was obvious to them all. And she could 
not help glancing hastily round. She met the large 
round eyes of the Marchesino—eyes without subtlety, 
though often expressive. 

“No, signora,” he said, smiling at her rather ob- 
viously to captivate her by the sudden vision of his 
superb teeth, “La Bruna is safe to-night.” 

“La Bruna?” 

“The Madonna del Carmine.” 

They talked of the coming festa. 

Vere was rather quiet, much less vehement in ap- 
pearance and lively in manner than she had been at 
the Marchesino’s dinner. Artois thought she looked 
definitely older than she had then, though even then 
she had played quite well the part of a little woman of 
the world. There was something subdued in her eyes 
to-night which touched him, because it made him im- 
agine Vere sad. He wondered if she were still troubled 
about her mother, if she had fulfilled her intention 
and asked Gaspare what he thought. And he longed 
to ask her, to know what Gaspare had said. The 
remembrance of Gaspare made him say to Hermione: 

“T gave orders that Gaspare was to have a meal 
here, Did they tell you?” 

“Yes. He has gone to the servants’ room.” 

The Marchesino’s face changed. 

“Your Gaspare seems indispensable, signora,” he 
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said to Hermione, in his lightest, most boyish man- 
ner, a manner that the determination in his eyes con- 
tradicted rather erudely. “ Do you take him every- 
where, like a little dog?” 

‘1 often take him—but not like a little dog, Mar- 
chese.” Hermione said, quietly. 

*Signora, I did not mean— Here, in Naples, we 
use that expression for anything or any one we like 
to have always with us.” 

“T see. Well, call Gaspare a watch-dog if you like,” 
she answered, with a smile; “ he watches over me care- 
fully.” 

“A wateh-dog, signora! But do yon like to be 
watched’ Is it not unpleasant?” 

Hie was speaking now to get rid of the impression 
his first remark had evidently made upon her. 

* [| think it depends how,” she replied. “ If Gaspare 
watches me it is only to protect me—I am sure of 
that.” 

: 3ut, signora, do you not trust Don Emilio—do 
you not trust me, to be your watch-dogs to-night at 
the festa?” 

There was 2 little pressure in his voice, but he still 
preserved his light and boyish manner. And now he 
turned to Vere. 

“Speak for us, signorina! ‘ell the signora that 
we will take care of her to-night, that there is no 
need of the faithful Gaspare.” 

Vere looked at him gravely. She had wondered a 
little why her mother had brought Gaspare, why at 
least she had not left him free till they returned to 
the boat at Santa Lucia. But her mother wanted him 
to come with them, and that was enough for her. She 
opened her lips, and Artois thought she was going to 
snub her companion. But perhaps she suddenly 
changed hor mind, for she only said: 

“Who would trust you, Marchese?” 
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“Yes. What about it?” 

“When L was at the Scoglio di Frisio I looked 
again over that wonderful visitors’ book.” 

“ Did your” 

“Yes. And [ saw what you had written.” 

Their eyes met. She wondered if by the expression 
in hers he divined why she had made that expedition, 
moved by what expectation, by what curiosity. She 
could tell nothing by his face, which was calm and 
inscrutable. 

After an instant’s pause he said: 

“Do you know from whom those words come?” 

“No. Are they your own?” 

“Victor Hugo’s. Do you like them?” 

But her eyes were asking him a question, and he 
saw it. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“Why did you write them?” she said. 

“T had to write something. You made me.” 

“Vere suggested it first.” 

He looked again at Vere, but only for a moment. 
She was laughing at something the Marchesino was 
saying. 

“Did she?—Oh! 
iktusse. I gave the chef the receipt for it. 

* Don’t you remember ?” 

* Those words were in my head. 

* Are you fond of them?” 

Her restless curiosity was still quite unsatisfied. 

“T don’t know. But one has puzzled about con- 
science. Hasn’t one?” 

He glanced at the Marchesino, who was bending for- 
ward to Vere, and illustrating something he was tell- 
ing her by curious undulating gestures with both 
hands that suggested a flight. 


Take some of that salade A la 
Did she?” 


I put them down.” 


. 

Vere turned her head. 

“Oh, nothing. It’s too silly. I can’t imagine why 
the Marehesino is so much amused by it.” 

Artois felt shut out. But when Vere and he had 
laughed over the tea-table in a blessed community 
of happy foolishness, who could have understood their 
mirth? He remembered how he had pitied the im- 
agined outsider. 

He turned again to Hermione, but such conversa- 
tions as theirs, and indeed all serious conversation, 
now seemed to him heavy, portentous, almost ludi- 
crous. The young alone knew how to deal with life, 
chasing it as a child chases a colored air-ball, and when 
it would sink and fail and be inert, sending it with 
a gay blow soaring once more toward the blue. 

Perhaps Hermione had a similar thought, or per- 
haps she knew of it in him. At any rate, for a mo- 
ment she had nothing to say. Nor had he. And so, 
tacitly excluded, as it seemed, from the merriment of 
the young ones, the two elders remained looking 
toward each other in silence, sunk in a joint exile. 

Presently Artois began to fidget with his bread. He 
pulled out some of the crumb from his roll, and pressed 
it softly between his large fingers, and scattered the 
tiny fragments mechanically over the table-cloth near 
his plate. Hermione watched his moving hand. The 
Marchesino was talking now. He was telling Vere 
about a paper-chase at Capodimonte, which had started 
from the royal palace. His vivacity, his excitement 
made a paper-chase seem one of the most brilliant and 
remarkable events in a brilliant and remarkable world. 
He had been the hare. And such a hare! Since hares 
were first created and placed in the Garden of Eden 
there had been none like unto him. He told of his 
cunning exploits. 

The fingers of Artois moved faster. Her- 
mione glanced at his face. Its massiveness 
looked heavy. The large eyes were fixed 





She met his eyes with a sort of child’s 
impertinence. She had abruptly become the 
Vere of the Scoglio di Frisio. 

“Who would take you for a watch-dog?” 

* Ma—signorina!” 

“As a seal—yes, you are all very well! 
But—” 

The young man was immediately in the 
seventh heaven. The signorina remembered 
his feats in the water. All his self-confidence 
returned, all his former certainty that the 
signorina was secretly devoted to him. His 
days of doubt and fury were forgotten. His 
jealousy of Emilio vanished in a cloud of 
happy contempt for the disabilities of age, 
and he began to talk to Vere with a vivacity 
that was truly Neapolitan. When the 
Marchesino was joyous he had charm, the 
charm that emanates from the bounding life 
that flows in the veins of youth. Even the 
Puritan feels and fears the grace that is 
pagan. The Marchesino had a pagan grace. 
And now it returned to him and fell about 
him like a garment, clothing body and soul. 
And Vere seemed to respond to it. She be- 
gan to chatter too. She talked half-serious 
nonsense. She bantered her gay companion 
lightly, flicking him with little whips of 
sarcasm that did not hurt, but only urged 
him on. The humor of a festa night began 
to flow from these two. 

And again, instead of infecting Artois, it 
seemed to set him apart, to rebuke silently 
his gifts, his fame—to tell him that they 
were useless, that they eould do nothing for 
him. 

The Marchesino was not troubled with an 
intelleet. Yet with what ease he found words 
to play with the words of Vere! His Latin 
vivacity seemed a_ perfect substitute for 
thought, for imagination, for every subtlety. 
He bubbled like champagne And when 
champagne winks and foams at the edge of 
the shining glass, do the young think of, or 
care for, the sober gravity, the lingering 
bouquet of claret, even if it be Chateau 
Margaux ? 

As Artois half listened to the young people, 








upon the table-cloth. His hand just then was 
more expressive. And as she glanced at it 
again something very pitiful awoke in her, 
something pitiful for him and for herself. 
She felt that very often lately she had mis- 
understood him—she had been confused 
about him. But now, in this moment, she 
understood him perfectly. 

He pulled some more crumb out of his roll. 

She was fascinated by his hand. Much 
as it had written, it had never written more 
clearly on paper than it was writing now. 

But suddenly his fingers stopped moving 
and remained rigidly spread out upon the 
cloth. He was sitting with his back to the 
large open window which looked on to the 
Marina. The sound of carriages rattling by 
over the stone pavement was plainly audible 
to them, and the fainter noise of passing 
feet. Till now Artois had been unconscious 
of the world outside and quite undistracted 
by its noises. But at the moment. when 
Hermione saw his hand become rigid he sud- 
denly felt that the Egyptian was drawing 
near. was on the path outside. He was aware of 
his quiet approach, as of the arrival and of 
the passing by of a band of music. And as 
he might have heard the music die away he 
seemed, with his mind and his nervous sys- 
tem to hear the Egyptian die away toward 
Naples. 

His whole body became tense, then sud- 
denly relaxed. 

A line from Omar Khayyém came _ into 
his mind: 

“A muezzin from the Tower of Darkness 

cries.” 

He remembered the call to prayer in the 
Kast, how strangely it had always affected 
him with the sense of his own triviality, 
how it had always made him feel as if he 
were a grain of sand lying for a moment in 
the terrific palm of a hand he could not see, 
a hand that might cast him to the wind 
when it would. And again he was beset by 
that sense of his triviality, and by the sen- 
sation that soon, perhaps, he would be flung 








while he talked quietly with Hermione, play- 

ing the host with discretion, he felt the 
peculiar cruelty which ordains that the 

weapons of youth, even if taken up and used 

by age with vigor and competence, shall be 

only reeds in those hands whose lines tell of the life 
behind. 

Yet how Vere and he had laughed together on the 
day of his return from Paris! One gust of such 
mutual laughter is worth how many days of earnest 
talk! 

Vere was gleaming with fun to-night. 

The waiters, as they went softly about the table, 
looked at her with kind eyes. Secretly they were 
enjoying her gayety because it was so pretty. Her 
merriment was as airy as the flight of a bird. 

The Marchesino was entranced. Did she care for 
that? 

Artois wondered secretly, and was not sure. He had 
a theory that all women like to feel their power over 
men. Kew men have not this theory. Bunt there was 
in Vere something immensely independent, that seemed 
without sex, and that hinted at a reserve not vestal, 
but very pure; too pure, perhaps, to desire an empire 
which is founded certainly upon desire. 

And the Marchesino was essentially and completely 
the young animal; not the heavy, sleek, and self-con- 
tented young animai that the northern countries breed, 
but the frolicsome, playful, fiery young animal that 
has been many times warmed by the sun. 

Hermione felt that Artois’s mood to-night echoed 
his mood at Frisio’s, and suddenly she thought once 
nore of the visitors’ book and of what he had written 
there, surely in a moment of almost heated impulse. 
And as she thought of it she was moved to speak of 
her thought. She had so many secret reserves from 
Emile now that this one she could dispense with. 

“You remember that night when I met you on the 
ser?” she said to him. 

He looked away from Vere, and answered: 


Hermione, who looked rather tired, sat down on her chair 


“At least some of us have.’ he continued. ‘ And 
some never have and never will.” 

Hermione understood the comment on their fellow 
lest. 

“Do you think that saying explains it satisfae- 
torily?” she said. 

“1 believe sometimes we know a great deal more 
than we know we know,” he answered. “ That sounds 
like some noysense game with words, but it’s the best 
way to put it. Conscience seems to speak out of the 
silence. But there may be some one in the prompter’s 
box—our secret knowledge.” 

“But is it knowledge of ourselves or of others 

“Which do you think?” 

“Of ourselves, I suppose. I think we generally 
know far less of others than we believe ourselves to 
know.” 

She expressed his thought of her earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

* Probably. And. nevertheless, we may know things 
of them that we are not aware we know—till after 
we have instinctively acted on our knowledge.” 

Their eyes met again. Hermione felt in that mo- 
ment as if he knew why she had given Vere the per- 
mission to read his books. 

But still she did not know whether he had written 
that sentence in the book at Frisio’s carelessly or 
prompted by some violent impulse to express a secret 
thought or feeling of the moment. 

“Things good or evil?” she said, slowly. 

“Perhaps both.” 

The Marchesino burst into a laugh. He leaned back 
in his chair, shaking his head and holding the table 
with his two hands. His white teeth gleamed. 

“What is the joke?” asked Artois. 
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away. It was as if the Egyptian had mount- 
ed to the Tower of Darkness to be the muez- 
zin calling to his soul. 

Hermione had turned toward the open 
window. 

“What is it?’ Artois asked her. “Is there too much 
air for you?” 

“Oh no. It isn’t that. I was only thinking what a 
quantity of people pass by, and wondering where they 
were all going, and what they were all thinking and 
hoping. I don’t know why they should have come into 
my head just then. I suppose it will soon be time for 
us to start for the festa.” 


“Yes. We'll have coffee in my sitting-room—when 
they are ready.” He looked again at Vere and the 
Marchesino. 


“Have we all finished? I thought we would go and 
have coffee up-stairs. What do you say, Vere?” 

He spoke cheerfully. 

“ Yes; do let us.” 

They all got up. As Hermione and Vere moved to- 
ward the door Artois leaned out of the window for a 
moment, 

“You needn’t be afraid. There will be no storm 
to-night, Emilio!” said the Marchesino, gayly, almost 
satirically. 

“ No—it’s quite fine.” 

Artois drew in. 

He had seen Gaspare waiting quietly outside by the 
entrance to the hotel. 

He wondered how long Gaspare had been there, 
watching the passers-by. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“Tlow are we going to drive to the Carmine?” said 
Artois to Hermione, when she had taken her cloak and 
was ready to go down. 

“We must have two carriages.” 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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The Flea, the Rat, an 


The Insect’s Agency in transmitting the 





the Plague 


Disease to Man has 


compelled a War of Rat Extermination on the Pacific Coast 


thousand hungry 

man-eating _ tigers 
were suddenly brought 
from the Far East and 
set free to ravage our 
Pacific coast there is no 
doubt that the States 
of California and Ore- 
gon would join in ex- 
terminating the raven- 
ous beasts. If it were 
possible that the 
tigers should rapidly in- 
crease in numbers and 
carry death broadcast 
throughout the United 
States, the Federal 
government would use 


| by any chance, ten 





The “ Middleman” 


THE CALIFORNIA FLEA WHICH al]] its forces if neces- - 


CARRIES BUBONIC PLAGUE gary to kill the in- 
FROM RAT TO MAN vaders. 

Yet an army of mi- 

crobes ten times more 

deadly than tigers has come recently from India and 

China to our Pacific coast, although little has been 

heard of it in the East. The army has been over- 

whelmed by the forces of the United States govern- 

ment, so that there is no present danger from its 

visitation. Some few scattered microbes still remain 

at large, but it is expected that these will soon be 
destroyed. 

The destructive microbes referred to are the bacilli 
of bubonic plague, which during the last two years 
have been slowly and insidiously making their way 
along the Pacifie coast of this country. That suffering 
and death follow upon an invasion of these germs is 
generally known. The origin of the pest is not so 
widely understood. Nor do people commonly know of 
the curious means of support and travel that the 
germs employ. The successful campaign carried on 
against the deadly bacilli by nearly one thousand men 
of the United States Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service seems as interesting as the campaign of 
an army with banners. 

One of the most difficult things to teach mankind is 
the need of fighting a mortal enemy that is invisible. 
No matter how urgent the need may be, the call to 
arms in the combat is met by an incessant and queru- 
lous “* Why?” The public attitude toward the bubonic 
plague is a case in point. In India and China, wheze 
the disease is still generally regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of the gods not to be opposed by 
mortal man, bubonic plague killed more than half a 
million human beings in 1907, and threatens to kill 
many more this year. In South America, where the 
nature of the disease is understood, but the means of 
exterminating it are but imperfectly applied, the 
victims are numbered by the hundreds and the plague 
is fast spreading. In the United States of America, 
where the nature of the disease is thoroughly known, 
and where able scientists are constantly on guard to 
observe its first appearance and prevent its spread, 
there have been only 159 cases, with 77 deaths, since 
May, 1907, and for months there has not been one 
plague case in hospital. 

This means, of course, that the watch against infec- 
tion and the methods employed in stamping out the 






































In this Japanese House were found both human 
Creatures and Rats infected with Bubonic Plague 


By William Inglis 


disease are efficient; yet, curiously enough, there. has 
been much criticism by the ignorant of the labor and 
money spent in preventive measures. There have been 
so few deaths, people say, that all this fuss about the 
plague is uncalled for. So hard is it for the publie to 
realize the principle laid down by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that the best way to treat a cold is to begin 
with the grandfather of the patient. It was hardly 
three months ago that a group of merchants of Oak- 
land, California, held a meeting and solemnly de- 
nounced the anti-plague crusade that was and still is 
being carried on in San Francisco and Oakland, on 
the ground that it wastes money and interferes with 
business! This is the type of mind that would not 
call the fire department to quench a blaze at the begin- 
ning, but would rather wait until the building is half 
burned so that the firemen would find their services 
really worth while. 

The partnership of the flea and the rat in spreading 
the bubonic plague is so little understood by the 
public that the facts about their dangerous activity, 
and the necessity for unwinking vigilance in repressing 
it, seem well worth examination. The most startling 
fact in the history of the disease is that in an infected 
neighborhood any sort ot flea may become a plague- 
carrier, pass the infec- 
tion to any sort of rat, 


germ, or Bacillus pestis, nothing definite is yet known. 
The manner of its travel and communication to man 
has been clearly traced. The bacillus lives and breeds 
in the blood of the rat. The rat is the victim >f fleas 
which live upon his blood, and as they feed draw into 
themselves the plague bacilli which swim by 
thousands in his vital fluid. Thus infected, and 
thereby as dangerous as so many little dynamite 
bombs, the fleas pass with the rats into the habita- 
tions of human beings which the rats infest, and there, 
from convenient floors or chairs or beds, leap upon 
human victims. 

The plague-laden flea does not poison man with his 
bite, as the steogomyia mosquito poisons by injecting 
the bacillus of yellow fever directly into the blood. 
The flea, it is true, bites human beings as he bites 
other prey. He sucks blood until he is replete, and 
then squirts blood from his alimentary canal upon 
his prey. Therein lies the peril. Plague bacilli are in 
this discharge, and if it be left undisturbed on the 
skin of the victim the bacilli will penetrate the skin 
and tissues, enter the circulation, and thus infect the 
person upon whom the flea has fed. 

It is this curious manner of infection by dejecta that 
makes the bubonic plague peculiarly dangerous to 





and so distribute the 








fatal germs_ broadcast 
through the community 
wherever there are rat- 
infested houses. That 
is why the United 
States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital 
Service is maintaining 
so rigid a quarantine 
against rats at New 
York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, 
and all other ports at 
which ships arrive 
from the Orient, and 
why the same service is 
waging so vigorous a 
war on rats in San 
Francisco and other Pa- 
cifie coast cities into 
which a few Asiatic 
rats have already 
brought the plague 
from the’ East. That 
there have been very 
few deaths and that 
there is not now a 
single case of bubonic 
plague on the coast is 


























proof of the efficiency 
of the service rather 
than that its activities 
were not needed. The 
plague had obtained a 
foothold among — the 
Asiaties in San Fran- 
cisco, and even among a tew families of Caucasians, 
when Dr. Rupert Blue, assisted by Dr. C. M. Rucker 
and a staff of able surgeons’ of the United States Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service attacked the 
source of the infection. Up tog this time the Fed- 
eral government has spent more than $150,000 in the 
plague crusade on the Pacific coast, and the people 
of San Francisco have spent more than $220,000 in 
self-defence. It is estimated that $800,000 will be 
used before the extermination is complete. And then 
America, or its Pacific coast at least, will be proof 
against plague—provided that the quarantine against 
rats is rigorously continued. 

Bubonic plague is one of the oldest diseases known 
to man. Entire nations have been swept from the 
face of the earth by this dread enemy, and whole 
stretches of fertile country have been abandoned be- 
cause of a pestilence therein with which the inhabit- 
ants did not know how to cope. There have been 
times in the world’s history when this disease ravaged 
the entire civilized globe, as when, in 1334 A.p., it 
swept from China to Norway, leaving in its wake 
more than twenty-five million victims. Readers of 
Daniel Defoe will recall his vivid description of the 
awful scenes in London ‘when England was ravaged 
by the Black Death. Creighton in his history tells of 
the deaths of 70,000 people in London in the summer 
of 1665. Benvenuto Cellini suffered from the. plague, 
and his accurate description of his experience with the 
disease from its earliest symptoms until his complete 
recovery is not the least interesting of the writings 
of that remarkable man. 

Even in our own times the plague has claimed its 
toll of myriads of lives. Since 1895 bubonie plague 
has earried off four hundred thousand people annually 
in India alone. It is a curious fact that the connec- 
tion between the plague and the rat has been known 
from the dawn of history. In some of the most 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics we find the rat dis- 
played as the symbol of the plague. It was_ not, 
however, until within recent years that science identi- 
fied the plague germ, a short cocco bacillus of oval 
rod shape. The bacillus was discovered by Kitasato 
-and Yersin during the Hong-kong outbreak of 1894. 

As to the place and manner of origin of the plague 
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Clearing away and destroying Rubbish which 
harbored plague-inoculated Rats in San Francisco 


people who do not bathe frequently. In Japan and 
in the United States the spread of the disease among 
human beings even in rat-infected cities is slow, while 
in India and China, and certain parts of Europe, 
where people bathe seldom, if ever, the plague runs 
like wildfire. It is almost impossible for a person 
who bathes twice a day to become infected with 
bubonic plague. 

The manner of the introduction of bubonic plague 
into San Francisco has been the subject of much 
speculation, and while it can never be definitely de- 
termined, it is probable that the disease came from 
across the Bay after the fire. The city is well pro- 
tected against introduction from the Orient and Aus- 
tralia by a well-administered quarantine, so that 
source of danger may be left out of consideration. 

More than a million rats have been killed in the 
San Francisco plague campaign within the last year. 
Traps and poison, and Danysz’s virus, which produces 
a mild form of typhoid, fatal to rats and harmless to 
man, have been the principal means used. Not all 
of the rats were plague-ridden, but so long as any 
rats remain the infected ones give one another the 
plague and inoculate the fleas that carry the disease 
to mankind. Thousands of dollars have been spent in 
destroying rubbish heaps, rat-runs, and rat-nests, and 
in rendering rat-proof hundreds of bakeries, stables, 
markets, restaurants, granaries, etc. As an illustra- 
tion of the imminent danger of infection unless 
vigilance is constantly exercised the case of the Bowers 
family will serve.. 

One day last November two little boys named 
Bowers, one six, the other seven years old, found a 
dead rat while they were at play. They put it in a 
small cardboard box and played at giving it a funeral. 
Within a week the entire family of seven persons was 
ill with fever, attended with delirium. The family 
was removed to a plague hospital, where after much 
questioning the doctors. learned from the boys the 
story of the mock funeral. The body of the rat was re- 
covered, and an examination showed that the animal 
had died of bubonic plague. Everything possible was 
done to aid the Bowers family, but they died—tather, 
mother, grandmother, and four children—leaving only 
one survivor, an infant two months old. 
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THE VALUE OF THE GOVERNMENT COTTON REPORTS 
By Howard Schenck Mott 


NDER House Resolution No. 795 
of February 4, 1907, Commissioner 
Herbert Knox Smith, of the Bureau 
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p of Corporations, has made a very 
Ye thorough investigation of the opera- 

AMY) tions of the cotton exchanges of the 

EMCO) Ee) ns og eg gone il sp of his re- 
AIR port have been published,and others 


are to follow. As the parts already 
published compete successfully in length with anything 
that President Roosevelt has ever uttered or written, 
and moreover as their contents are extremely technical, 
it will be impossible—and if it were possible it would 
serve no intelligible purpose—to attempt to present 
their details in the small space allotted to this article. 
Only the general aspects of the matter can be con- 
sidered, 

The report is devoted mainly to an exhaustive con- 
sideration of the methods of the New York and the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange in the matter of grad- 
ing and classifying cotton. The system of “ fixed” 
differences employed on the New York Exchange comes 
in for severe criticism, and the system of “ com- 
mercial” differences employed on the New Orleans 
Exchange enjoys commendation. There are eighteen 
grades of cotton deliverable on contract on each ex- 
change, above, below, and including “ middling,” ac- 
cording to the quality and the color of the cotton. On 
the New Orleans Exchange grades other than “ mid- 
dling” are tenderable on contract by the seller at 
their actual relative values in the spot cotton market 
as compared with “ middling” on the sixth day prior 
to actual delivery. These constitute what are called 
actual or “ commercial ” differences. On the New York 
Exchange differences in grades are determined twice 
a year, namely, in September and November. These 
constitute what are ealled periodic or “ fixed” dif- 
ferences. 

The Commissioner points out some very serious 
abuses that either have arisen or potentially may 
arise at any time under the fixed difference system 
employed at New York, It is a fact that the spot or 
actual transactions in cotton on the New York Ex- 
change are small as compared with those at New 
Orleans. Consequently, it is not easy to fix daily, 
weekly, or monthly differences with sufficient accuracy 
to satisfy every one interested. It is contended on 
behalf of the New York Exchange that the frequent 
revisions at New Orleans tend to make the market 
extremely unstable, for a grade of cotton may be re- 
vised up one-quarter of a cent one day and down one- 
half a cent the next day. The system of commercial 
differences was employed on the New York Exchange 
prior to 1888, when in an earnest effort to find a way 
to escape from the severe losses suffered by planters, 
merchants, and shippers in consequence of commercial 
differences a system of monthly fixed differences was 
tried, and in 1897 the present twice-yearly fixed dif- 
ference system was adopted. 

The great iustification, the real reason for being, of 
any exchange has always been and must always remain 
its efficient service to the community. Such a service 
is rendered by affording as free and as broad a market 
as possible for the commodity dealt in. The larger 
the number of speculators willing to assume risks 
that would otherwise have to be borne by the more 
conservative dealers in the ecommodity—whether those 
more conservative dealers be producers, jobbers, or con- 
sumers—the greater the stability of the market, the 
smaller the range in prices. Many generations of ex- 
perience show that this object of a broad, stable 
market is best accomplished through a great central 


exchange in which all the buyers and sellers of the 
world may meet or be represented. 

The New York Cotton Exchange is the greatest cotton 
market in the world. In it meet the representatives of 
the planter, the cotton merchant, the spinner, and the 
mere speculator. Each, theoretically at least, there 
makes his bargain better than anywhere else, and 
each performs more or less unconsciously his part of 
the general service to the community of making prices 
stable. If the contention of members of the New York 
Cotton Exchange can be sustained, that the system of 
fixed differences has increased the stability of the cot- 
ton market, and has lessened the losses suffered by 
planters, merchants, spinneas, and speculators, the ex- 
istence of that system is abundently justified up to 
the time when it may be improved. 

It is desirable to keep in mind that the commodity 
dealt in varies materially in quality. When a bond 
or a share of stock is purchased or sold there can be 
no difference in quality between the bond or share of 
stock dealt in and any other bond or share of stock 
of the same issue. This exact description or classi- 
fication does not seem possible with any other com- 
modity dealt in on exchanges. Consequently, some 
practicable method of determining the quality of the 
commodity must be used. On both the New Orleans 
and the New York Cotton Exchange the seller is en- 
titled to deliver any kind of cotton on his contract that 
may suit him at certain differences in prices from 
those named in the contract, according to the quality 
of the cotton. In the nature of things such differences 
have to be determined more or less arbitrarily; and 
anything so determined must work injustice at times, 
because the conditions which actually make the pre- 
vailing quality of cotton, such as the weather in cer- 
tain sections of the South, spinners’ current demands, 
ete., are not arbitrary, but are constantly changing. 
The whole question of grade differences and classifica- 
tion of cotton resolves itself simply into, What method 


will minimize losses and give the largest degree of - 


fairness to the greatest number? 

Putting aside for a moment the question of the rela- 
tive merits of the methods employed by the New Or- 
leans and the New York Exchange, as those merits 
are stated by Commissioner Smith, it will be inter- 
esting to note in passing that on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the greatest wheat market in the world, fixed 
differences have been employed as the fairest method 
of determining quality. In the New York coffee mar- 
ket the differences between grades have not been 
changed for many years. The Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket has recently been discussing the practicability of 
adopting the New York system of fixed differences as 
the fairest of all. Thus the testimony of practical 
experience gives colorable justification to the methods 
in vogue on the New York Cotton Exchange. 

As was stated by one member of the New York cot- 
ton trade: “The system of fixed differences is not 
perfect, and no system of the revision of differences 
ever will be perfect, because, as it affects the monetary 
interest of every one in the trade, every one in the 
trade must at some time lose money through a change 
in the differences between grades.” Granting that no 
human institution can be perfect, constructive criti- 
cism is always in order, and improvement may always 
be attempted. Commissioner Smith shows that his 
bureatt has had the advantage of very able and inti- 
mate counsel in the investigation and the preparation 
of the report. The criticisms levelled not only at the 
New York Cotton Exchange, but also at the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange—only one of which has been 
here considered—are informing and constructive. One 
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(Continued from page 15.) 
a-thinking how't you're going to be happy—after 
all!” 

Lorena let herself sink laxly into her chair. Her 
eyes narrowed. “ Yes,” she said very slowly, “I am 
going to be happy, after all.” She knotted her hat- 
strings for a moment, and then cried out: “ Oh, moth- 
er, he is so noble, my Luis! So high-minded, so hon- 
est, so—so—’” She paused, shivering, and hid her 
face. 

At sight of this Mrs. Gilmer’s brows wrinkled 
anxiously. ‘* Now, Loreny!” she besought, “ don’t you 
give way so, You're all het up with walking. Go’n 
lay down a spell.” 

But though Lorena docilely obeyed this command, her 
manner continued to show some constraint. The rosy 
light seemed to be slipping away from her. Her bloom 
waned; and one afternoon a week before the wedding, 
as she and her mother together sewed upon the fair 
breadths of the wedding gown, the girl, having quilted 
her needle into the stuff, leaned back in the chair 
and began silently to wring her hands. 

“It’s no use,” she moaned after a little. “I can’t 
do it.” 

‘Lorena Gilmer,” quavered her mother, “don’t you 
be foolish! Think of your poor pa and all he’s went 
through! He’s give up everything—yes, everything. 
And in spite of his being acquitted and all, I’ve never 
believed he’d hold his head up again like he’s done 
Jately. 1f you want to kill him you can!” 

The girl was rising dizzily and with no appearance of 
hearing her mother’s words. 

“My Luis!—if he wasn’t so noble, so honorable, so 
proud, I might—go on, But I can’t go on, I must 
tell him.” 

* Loreny—” 
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“T must. We were going to look at our new little 
house—this afternoon. I'll tell him then.” 

It was not long after this woful hour that Luis 
Lucero came airily up the street on his high heels, 
trilling a bolero as he came, and waving a gay hand 
toward the window at which Lorena usually sat. 

* But—amadora!—.awhy art thou so white?” he asked, 
as she joined him. “Or is it only the shade of thy 
broad hat, dearest?” She said it was nothing; but 
Lucero perceived something ominous in the haste with 
which she urged him up the cafion road, and across 
to a moderate slope, in the shelter of which new walls 
were rising. Lorena did not stop beside those new and 
naked walls, but went on up the hill to the mesa above, 
where the village herd graze all day in the smooth 
pasturage over the tilted coal measures. 

“ We will sit here,” she said, dropping at last upon a 
little knoll.‘ Luis,” she went on in a kind of hard 
voice, “ I have something to tell you. I'd sooner die 
than have to. Luis, I’m not good like you think. Back 
in Kentucky—long ago—five years—I was only sixteen 
and he—I don’t know how it was. My father killed 
him. But he never forgave me. I—I—oh God! Luis! 
you understand, don’t you? I’m not good enough to be 
your wife. Oh, you look as if you didn’t understand! 
Luis—” 

Lucero had been holding her hand as he sat beside 
her. He dropped it as she spoke, not harshly, but as 
one whose mental effort detaches him from material 
things. He was staring. He stumbled to his feet and 
stood gazing emptily away to the southwest, where the 
Raton Mountains heap their sapphire blocks against 
the sky. 

Her face, drawn into an unfamiliar form with the 
suspense of every feeling except anguish for Lucero’s 
hurt and shame, was set on his straight slight figure 
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of the purposes of the formation of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, as stated in its charter, is to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the Port of New York, and 
its aims are to acquire, preserve, and disseminate use- 
ful information connected with the cotton trade in all 
parts of the world, and to decrease the risk attendant 
upon the transaction of the business. It is therefore 
distinetly necessary that the New York Cotton Ex- 
change should pay careful attention to just criticism, 
and do everything in its power to fulfil the purposes 
and achieve the aims for which it was chartered. Just 
as distinctly it is necessary that the New Orleans 
Exchange should meet criticism. 

If it is necessary, however, that the exchanges should 
disarm criticism by improving their methods as far 
as is humanly possible, it is also proper that criti- 
cism should keep within the bounds of reason. No 
inference should be drawn from this statement that 
Commissioner Smith has exceeded such bounds; his 
criticisms are based upon careful investigation of facts, 
and his conclusions must be judged on their merits. 
But when the report becomes the basis of a demand for 
legislation against the practice of dealing in futures. 
so that “the Southern planter shall cease paying 
tribute to New York” through the low price of cotton 
supposedly made by such dealings, the matter assumes 
an absurd, almost a ludicrous, aspect. Especially is 
this the ease when, to the student of economics and 
te the common-sense business man, never has the ex- 
treme value of a speculative market to the community 
enjoyed a stronger endorsement than is given by the 
detailed description of the operation of ‘ hedging ” 
contained in the Commissioner’s report. Should the 
Southern cotton-planter take the trouble to read and 
study carefully this excellent contribution to the con- 
sideration of a serious subject, he might readily be 
converted from an opponent of the New York Cotton 
Exchange to a warm supporter of all exchanges. After- 
ward the prestige of Mr. Burleson of Texas might 
suffer a total eclipse. 

“Tf,” said the New York Sun some years ago, “ Cin- 
cinnatus Gallus contracts to furnish Marcus Mercator 
with three dozen eggs a week, at so much a dozen, is 
not that a dealing in futures, and an uncertain bank- 
ing on commodities that may never exist, or the ex- 
istence of which depends upon the digestive powers 
and the aversion to sedentary affairs of Gallus’s hens?” 
Cincinnatus Gallus in this case would be willing to 
take the risks involved in the digestive powers, and 
the possible sedentary habits of his hens, for the sake 
of having a sure market for the eggs he expected. 
Marcus Mercator would be relieved of the trouble and 
uncertainty of securing the eggs he needed each week. 
Gallus, for a monetary advantage to himself, would 


insure Mercator against uncertainty. So the cotton 


speculator insures the planter, the merchant, and the 
spinner against uncertainty and risk of heavy loss. If 
the insurance be not complete, improve the form of 
the contract so that it shall be as complete as possible. 

The report on cotton exchange methods has two 
elements of great value: first, the fact that it points 
out incidental evils which probably are susceptible of 
abatement in large measure, and, second, its giving to 
the country what will properly be considered an au- 
thoritative statement of ffie essential service rendered 
by the exchanges. 


On this Financial page two weeks ago the statement 
was made that the national associations contemplated 
by the new currency legislation would consist of ten 
banks with a combined capital and surplus of $500,- 
000,000. This should have read $5,000,000. 


in a tense expectancy. For a while he stood motion- 
less; when he let his eyes fall upon her again, he shud- 
dered at the fixed horror of her look. 

“T wish you hadn’t told me,” he said simply. 

At this she leaned forward, she held her breath. 

“Luis, would you have a wife so untrue to—every- 
thing?” 

“ What good iss it to tell?” he flung out. “ I’d sooner 
not know.” 

“Oh, Luis!” 

“I'd sooner not have to think of it. But, Dios!— 
after all, what iss the difference? No one will know.” 

She was slowly dragging herself to her knees; she 
paused, and with a hand clutched in the tough fibres 
of the hill grass she asked, “ Do you mean—that it 
makes no difference to you—what I’ve just told you?” 

Lucero snapped an impatient finger. Something 
was abroad which he did not comprehend. He was 
being generous and fine; what, then, was this strange- 
ness in her manner? 

“Haven’t I said it? No one but I will know. Next 
week we will be married.” He held out his hand. 
He stepped toward her, but she lifted her arm to stop 
him. A moment passed. Then she said: 

“No, Luis. We won’t be married next week. Or 
ever. There is something in my life that I am ashamed 
even to remember. Oh, God knows how ashamed! 
But I could be more ashamed of another thing—to have 
a husband whose wife’s disgrace made no difference to 
him—so long as other people didn’t know about it.” 

Lucero flung himself passionately toward her, but 
again her lifted hand deterred him. He fell back with 
a little ery, mute, bewildered, resentful; and with his 
foot upon the knoll where she had sat, he watched 
Lorena go down the hill and disappear in the shade 
of the shrub oaks and pifions, 
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This Land of Opportunity 
(Continued from page 23.) 


“Why, we are putting hard-wood floors 
in all the houses, even down to the cheap- 
est. In the homes of the better class of 
employees hard-wood floors add attractive- 
ness. In the houses these Huns and 
Polacks are to live in we put in hard- 
wood floors because when kindling-wood 
is scarce they are not so easy to rip up 
as the pine.” 

Wherever I have been, among industrial 
establishments, I have found a prevalent 
notion that a great amount of the so- 
called welfare work done for employees is 
unappreciated, and in some cases it is no 
doubt resented. Generally it would seem 
that everything depends on the way it 
is done, and that the vital thing is not 
to overdo it. In the scheme of Gary the 
founders seem to have hit upon the jusie 
miliew in this matter. The president of 
another great manufacturing combine, 
himself risen from the ranks, said to me a 
month or so ago on this point: “ What 
these people want is a man’s game, and 
not a free sewing-circle.” 

The line of his business is in a way 
similar to that of the Steel Corporation 
in that it employs practically the same 
grades of workmen. And what is being 
done at Gary seems to embody his idea. 
It is a man’s game, but it goes a step 
further. It is a married man’s game. 
It is planned for a long period, in which 
one generation shall succeed another, and 
it is so planned that each generation shall 
have a.chance to rise in intelligence, in 
comfort, in health, and in general well- 
being above the plane of its predecessor. 
It takes the human product of the Balkan 
States, brutal unlettered, in some cases 
little better than a cave-dweller; it gives 
him a white man’s house to live in, and 
hires people to teach him how to live in 
it a white man’s way. It employs doctors 
to look after his health, and maintains a 
hospital for dire emergency. It gives him 
pure water, and shows him what he has 
never dreamed of before—the common 
sense of sanitation and physical cleanli- 
ness, for himself, for his family, and 
his neighbors. It gives his children as 
good a school as yours have or mine, and 
for himself. it gives him to work in, as 
we shall see, a place where gas and dust 
and smoke and the effluvium of drainage, 
which go to break down his strength and 
impair his usefulness and his enthusiasm, 
are, by the newest mechanical contrivances, 
reduced to a minimum. It gives him every- 
thing as near cost as common reason will 
permit; for the most part, indeed, at much 
less than normal cost, and makes up the 
deficiency by the quality and continuity 
of his service, bearing in mind also that 
there is an even chance it will have like- 
wise the service of his sons, who, by reason 
of this very expenditure, are bound to be 
better men than their father. 

The whole thing is a perfectly clear 
and a_ perfectly comprehensible business 
proposition. Get the best man_ possible, 
give him the best home possible for the 
least money, the best kind of work and 
the most of it and the best pay for it, 
the best’ place to do it in, and the best 
tools to do it with. Then depend on him 
to like his job and stick to it and turn out 
the stuff; and, when the stuff is turned 
out, give him a share in the profits, and 
guarantee to his sons all the education 
they will take and first claim on the jobs. 

That which they tell you is merely 
“good business” is interesting develop- 
ment, but to me, with my attention mo- 
mentarily fixed on the specific question 
what, in all these enterprises, is the actual 
chance for the poor boy, the working- 
man’s son, there was much more food for 
thought in two brief conversations I had 
at the close of my examination of Gary 
than there was in all the wonders of the 
plant and the extraordinary growth of 
the “ Town Site.” 

The first was with the superintendent of 
the plant, who, in his proper person, has 
sat on the job and overseen the building 
and equipment of all this aggregation of 
mills, and who keeps tab on every brick 
that is laid. 

“We have got to have hundreds of 
young men in this place when we get to 
running it,’ -he said, “and I tell you 
honestly I don’t know where they are com- 
ing from. College men, who have had four 
years of training, ought to make the best 
men for the places, but, as a matter of 
fact, about a third of them stand the test. 
Those who realize that their college train- 
ing is only a training, and that they have 
got to knuckle down and learn the busi- 
hess, are all right. The others don’t 
amount to anything. I have one man here 
who shows what the college graduate can 
do in this business if his view-point isn’t 
twisted. When he came here last fal! I 
told him I wanted him to begin and study 
the problem of our yard tracks for the 
delivery of incoming stuff to every part 
of the plant, and the removal of product 
for shipment to the several railroads by 
Which the location gives us outlet, 





“ Now, I don’t believe there is a more 
complicated track arrangement in the 
country than this is, nor a more perfect 


one. That chap got right down on_ his 
job. He worked out the problem of maxi- 


mum utility on every rail. He has been 
out here on the plant all winter, with 
high boots and an old ducking-coat, going 
about in the snow from dawn till dark, 
and studying this thing nights. His pay 
has been raised four times. These tracks 
and switches, with interchange systems 
that are like a fifteen puzzle, will be ready 
to go into operation in a week or two. 
That man, in doing that job, has become 
a first-class trackman, and could walk 
into any big railroad office in the country 
to-day and take a first-class position. 
But, while he has been doing that, dozens 
upon dozens of college men. have come 


and gone. 


“T have a corps of forty field engineers 
here now. Twenty of them are college 
men, but the other twenty are the better 
men, because they realize that they have 
got it all to learn, and because they have 
gone through the -‘ rough-house,’ and it 
has taught them men.” 

I wasn’t surprised at this judgment, be- 
cause the man who rendered it had gone 
into the mills at fourteen and hammered 
out his education by five years in a niglit 
school. The vice-president of the Indiana 
Company, however, is a different »roposi- 
tion. He is a college man, and, besides 
being a big steel expert, is a man of 
culture, a linguist, and a scholar. But, 
when I asked him the same question, he 
gave me almost precisely the same an- 
swer: 

“The fault with the run of college men 
in this business is that they think they 
know it all, and they don’t like to get their 
hands dirty. Give me the other fellow. 
I don’t even care if he is stupid. A stupid 
man, so called, is oftentimes the best ma- 
terial, if only he is tenacious, but the col- 
lege man who thinks a diploma is a sub- 
stitute for hard work, from the ground up, 
had better be somewhere else.” 

So, it would seem, the “ poor boy,” the 
aspirant in overalls, the working-man’s 
son, has first call in this $75,000,000 steel 
plant. It is a land of opportunity: in- 
deed! 





Mark Twain’s New Home 
in Redding 
(Continued from page 24.) 
let that impulse find expression in the 
room which is to be most his own. 

Up-stairs are the bedrooms—large, light, 
and beautiful, with open fires. Here, too, 
Miss Clemens, who has come before the 
world on her own account as a_ public 
singer, has her music-room—built out over 
the loggia, its wide windows looking away 
to the blue hills, and upon what was so 
recently an abandoned land. 

It is not abandoned now. The fame of 
it has gone abroad, and the waste farms 
have found new owners, the tenantless 
houses have been set in order by new and 
loving hands. The old Sherwood hause, 
which Mark Twain first bought, has been 
restored, and is now owned by his secre- 
tary, Miss Lyon. A little farther down 
the hill, in another old house with a 
brook at the doorway, lives his biographer, 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Still farther down, 
just across the river, live Mrs: Kate V. 
St. Maur, playwright and author; J. M. 
Condé, the illustrator, whose funny 
dressed-up animals have delighted so 
many little folks; and Dan Beard, who 
illustrated Mark Twain’s book, A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 

On a near-by hill, Dr. William Cham- 
pion Deming, whose wife is a daughter 
of Juiian Hawthorne, has bought and re- 
stored still another old house for their 
summer home. These are among the 
people who have found Redding’s forgotten 
corner, and have been content to seek no 
farther, believing that for those who are 
tired of the city’s hurry and would rest a 
little the world has nothing better to 
give. Three miles to the eastward, on 
Redding Ridge, Miss Jeannette Gilder— 
once the ‘“ Tomboy” of Redding Centre, 
when her father preached there more than 
forty years ago—has a summer home, 
and Miss Ida M. Tarbell has _ recently 
settled there. In the “Centre” itself, 
Trofessor Frank Frost Abbott, late of the 
Chicago University, now to hold the chair 
of classics at Princeton, occupies, during 
the summer, the fine Colonial home of his 
ancestors, while not far away lives 
Charles Burr Todd, who has written the 
History of Redding and other Connecticut 
books. Miss Dora Read Goodale and her 
sister Elaine, wife of Dr. Charles A. East- 
man, have their permanent residence in 
that neighborhood, and William Edgar 
Grumman, author of Redding in the Revo- 
lution and Redding in the Civil War, re- 
mains where he can preserve the home 
and traditions of his forefathers. Just on 
the banks of the beautiful Saugatuck, 
where a brook cascades down the hillside 
and joins the larger stream, stands one of 
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the most attractive homes in Redding. 
Its owner is H. A. Lounsbury, one of the 
original residents who maintained a 
proper pride in his old homestead and kept 
it beautiful. It was he who sold the old 
house to that first literary worker looking 
for a quiet place. Since then he has given 
welcome to each newcomer and made 
their interest his own. To-day he is the 
active and executive mainstay of the Red- 
ding colony, which with Mark Twain as 
its central figure is not likely to be again 
overlooked in this generation, nor to be 
forgotten on the page of history. 





An Important Question of 
Forest Law in Maine 


In holding that the Legislature has a 
constitutional right to pass laws regula- 
ting the cutting of timber on private 
lands, if the cutting is liable to be detri- 
mental to the public welfare, the judges 
of the Maine Supreme Court handed 
down an opinion of great importance to 
the owners of forest land in that State, 
and of interest to landowners in all parts 
of the country. 

The opinion refers particularly to the 
cutting of small timber, which should be 
left growing to give a forest cover which 
will conserve the water, and lessen flood 
ravages and prevent or diminish soil 
erosion and consequent filling up of the 
rivers and lakes. ‘The judges specifically 
state that regulations of that kind cannot 
be construed as the taking of private 
property for public use, and that the 
State need not pay for young growth 
which it may forbid the owner to cut. 

This was not a court decision, for no 
case was before the court for review, but 
was a formal opinion prepared at the re- 
quest of the Senate for the guidance of 
the Legislature in the enactment of laws 
to regulate forests and protect the in- 
terests of the public. Similar questions 
have come up in other States, and may be 
expected to come up in the future. 

In the proposition which the Maine 
Senate submitted to the judges for their 
opinion it was stipulated that a law 
should not be enacted which would inter- 
fere with clearing land for agricultural, 
mining, or manufacturing purposes, or 
for building sites or pleasure grounds. 
The purpose is to forbid the total strip- 
ping of forest land where a forest cover 
is necessary to prevent the wash of the 
soil, the lessening of flood ravages, and 
the mitigation of drought, and where the 
public good requires that such cover be 
preserved. It was declared that there 
is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States or in that of the State of 
Maine prohibiting the enforcement of a 
forest law of the kind enacted. 

Maine’s greatest wealth is in its forests 
—directly or indirectly. In several ways 
it has been a pioneer in forest legislation 
and management. It is one of the few 
States—probably the only State—whose 
forests are nearly holding their own. 
Lumbering has gone on there for a long 
time, and every year there is something 
ready to cut. The folly of stripping land 
and leaving it defenceless against erosion 
is well understood in Maine, and the 
Legislature has taken the preliminary 
steps toward a law to compel unwilling 
forest land owners to leave enough small 
timber and brush on the ground to 
cover it. 





Railroad Construction in 
Brazil 


BRAZIL is actively linking up her states 
by the construction of railroads. Recently 
a contract was signed by the government 
of the State of Minas Geraes for the ex-~ 
tension of the Leopoldina Railway system 
from the present northern terminus at 
Santa Luzia north to Manhuassu and 
along the borders of the State of Espirito 
Sanio to connect with the Leopoldina 
branch farther-west. This extension will 
not only open up a vast and fertile coun- 
try about Manhuassu, but will afford rail 
and river connection with the port of Vic- 
toria for considerable traffic which now is 
handled by mule trains. The extension 
will be something over 200 miles. 

The Federal government has announced 
that it is concluding an arrangement 
with the Great Western Railway of Brazil 
for the construction of a line from Cam- 
pina Grande to Batalha, in the State of 
Parahyba do Norte, in order to open up 
considerable country. 

According to the report of the Minister 
of Public Works there were added to the 
railway mileage of Brazil last year a 
total of 701 kilometers, or 420 miles. The 
connecting of the Sorocabana and Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande systems and the 
work on the railway to Corumba represent 
the most extended work now in hand. 

Thé last report of the Leopoldina Rail- 
way Company is in some respects the. best 
exposition of the situation of the railway 

























































































































business of Brazil. The Leopoldina is 
taken by European investors as the indi- 
eator of Brazilian business conditions. 
When the Leopoldina has a good year, 
Brazilian trade is good, and when it has 
a bad year, Brazilian trade is not satis- 
factory. ‘The last annual report at hand 
shows that the Leopoldina operates 1423 
miles of road. During the year it carried 
a total of 2,481,540 passengers of all 
classes (there are three classes of passen- 
ger service in Brazil), for which the road 
received $851,700, or about thirty-four 
cents per passenger. The total amount 
of freight carried was 528,742 tons, on 
which the earnings were $4,171,800, or 
about $7.80 per ton. The receipts per 
train mile were $3.14 and the expenses 
$2.08. The consumption of fuel, wood, 
and Cardiff coai was 32.92 pounds per 
engine mile. The consumption of lubri- 
ecants per 100 engine miles was 8.57 
pounds. 


The Effect of the Employers’ 
Liability Act in France 


THE Paris correspondent of the London 
Commercial Intelligence states that all en- 
gaged in the metallurgic industry in 
France are now beginning to feel the finan- 
cial effects of the act which renders the 
employer civilly responsible for the acci- 
dents to his workmen. He adds: 

“The metallurgic industry is being hard 
hit in this respect. I have before me a 
return showing the number of cases 
brought before the courts for compensa- 
tion, and I see that in the metallurgic 
industry alone no less than 6318 cases 
came before the courts of France during 
the three months ending December 31, 
1907. The number of accidents causing 
death was 264, and in addition to the 
compensation awarded to those who re- 
covered, life annuities were awarded to 192 
widows, and annua! allowances, till of 
‘age, to no less than 308 children.” 





The Crown of Portugal 


THE ceremonies attending the accession 
to the throne of the new King of Portugal 
differed in a peculiar manner from those 
observed by other royalties, in that the 
new monarch was acknowledged by ac- 
clamation. Since the year 1816, when the 
Portuguese crown was dedicated to the 
Virgin, who is the guardian of the coun- 
try, no king has ever assumed the right 
to wear it or has put it on his head. But 
the ceremonies lost nothing of their tradi- 
tional splendor on that account. When, in 
accordance with custom, the president of 
the Chamber of Peers pronounced the 
ancient formula, “We salute the very 
high, very powerful, and very faithful 
King of Portugal, Dom Manoel II.,” the 
entire chamber sprang to its feet and 
shouted its enthusiastic acclamation. This 
ceremony was afterward repeated from the 
grand balcony to the applause of the popu- 
lace. 





WHIPPED CREAM. 
Tue large percentage of cream in Borpen's Peertess 
Branp Evaporated MILK (unsweetened) nermits of sat- 
isfactory whipping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly 
chilled. Use flat or coarse wire whipper. Quickest re- 
sults are obtained by whipping in bowl packed in ice. 4*. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. «* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world, 
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Boats of Concrete 


Ir is predicted that the use of concrete 
in boat-building will largely take the place 
of iron and steel. Large boats of rein- 
forced concrete have been built already in 
Italy, and five of these, of 120 tons and 
more, are in commission in the Italian 
navy. The first of these boats, a 120-ton 
barge, was built-in 1906, on the plans of 
Mr. Gabellini, an Italian, who has given 
his whole attention to reinforced concrete, 
and for many years has been conducting 
experiments with this class of material. 
This boat, which was built with double 
bottom and of the cellular type, was sub- 
mitted to severe tests in the Spezia Ar- 
senal, where a much larger boat built of 
iron and with an iron ram was directed 
against it without producing any con- 
siderable damage. After some time, and 
in consequence of the satisfactory results 
given by his first boat, four more of these 
barges were ordered on account of the 
Italian navy. Experiments and trials on 
a much larger and more important scale 
will shortly be conducted. 





The New Homeopathy 


Miss House Hun “Vm afraid this 
apartment is noisy.” 

JANITOR. “ Yes, mum, it is; but at your 
time of life yer likely to get deef any 
minute an’ not notice it.” 


NTE R. 





A Spirit in Prison 
(Continued from page 26.) 


ss 

“Vere and I will go in one, with 
Gaspare on the box, and you and the 
Marchese can follow in the other.” 

“ Signora,” said the Marchesino, draw- 
ing on his white gloves, “ you still do not- 
trust us? You are still determined to take 
the watch-dog? It is cruel of you. It 
shows a great want of faith in Emilio and 
in me.” 

“Gaspare must come.” 

The Marchesino said no more, only 
shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
humorous resignation which hid a real 
chagrin. He knew how watchful a Sicilian 
can be, how unyielding in attention to his 
mistresses, if he thinks they need pro- 
tection. 

But perhaps this Gaspare was to be 
bribed. 

Instinectively the Marchesinc put his 
hand into his waistcoat pocket and began 
to feel the money there. 

Yes, there was a gold piece. 

“Come, Panacci!” 

Emilio’s hand touched his shoulder, and 
he followed the ladies out of the room. 

Emilio had ealled him “ Panacci.” 
That sounded almost like a declaration 
of war. Well, he was ready. At dinner 
his had been the triumph, and Emilio 
knew it. He meant his triumph to be a 
greater one before the evening was over. 
The reappearance of the gay child in Vere, 
grafted upon the comprehending woman 
whom he had seen looking out of her eyes 
on the day of his last visit to the island, 
had put the finishing touch to the amorous 
madness of the Marchesino. .He deemed 
Vere an accomplished coquette. He be- 
lieved that her eruelty on the night of his 
serenade, that her coldness and avoidance 
of him on the day of: the lunch, were 
means devised to increase his ardor. She 
had been using Emilio merely as an in- 
strument. He had been a weapon in her 
girlish hands. That was the suitable fate 
of the old—usefulness, 

The Marchesino was in a fever of an- 
ticipation. Possibly Vere would play into 
his hands when they got to the festa. If 
not he must manage things for himself. 
The signora, of course, would make Emilio 
her escort. Vere would natura!ly fall to 
him, the Marchesino. 

But there was the fifth—this Gaspare. 

When they came out on the pavement 
the Marchesino cast a searching glance at 
the Sicilian, who was taking the cloaks, 
while the two carriages which had been 
summoned by the hotel porter were rat- 
ling up from the opposite side of the 
way. Gaspare had saluted him, but did 
not look at him again. When Hermione 
and Vere were in the first carriage Gas- 
pare sprang on to the box as a matter of 
course. The Marchesino went to tell the 
coachman which way to drive to the Car- 
mine, When he had finished he looked at 
Gaspare and said: 

“There will be a big crowd. Take care 
the signora does not get hurt in it.” 

He laid a slight emphasis on the word 

“signora,” and put his hand significantly 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

Gaspare aerded i him calmly. 





“Va bene, Signor Marchese,” he replied. 
“T will take care of the signora and the 
signorina.” 

The Marchesino turned away and jump- 
ed into the second carriage ‘with Emilio, 
realizing, angrily, that his gold piece 
would avail him nothing. 

As they drove off Artois drew out some 
small square bits of paper. 

“ Here’s your ticket for the enclosure,” 
he said, giving one to the Marchesino. 

“Grazie. But we must walk about. 
We must show the ladies the fun in the 
Mercato. It is very dull to stay all the 
evening in the enclosure.” 

“We will do whatever they 
course.” 

* Keep close to the other carriage! Do 
you hear?” roared the Marchesino to the 
coachman. 

The man jerked his head, cracked his 
whip, pulled at his horse’s mouth. They 
shot forward at a tremendous pace, keep- 
ing close by the sea at first, then turning 
to the ‘eft up the hill toward the Piazza 
del Plebiscito. The Marchesino crosse:l 
his legs, folded his arms, and instinctively 
assumed the devil-may-care look charac- 
teristic of the young Neapolitan when 
driving through his city. 

“ Emilio,” he said, after a moment, look- 
ing at Artois out of the corners of his 
eyes without moving his head, “when | 
was at the island the other day, do you 


know whom I saw in the house?” 
conn” 


like, of 


* A girl of the town. A bad girl. You 
understand ?” 

“Do you mean.a girl with a wounded 
cheek ?” 

“ Yes. 
there?” 

“The signora knows all about her,” 
Artois, dryly. 

“She thinks so!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tf the signora really knew. could she 
take such a girl to live with the si- 
gnorina?” 

The conversation was rapidly becoming 
insupportable to Artois. 

“This is not our affair,” he said. 

“T do not say it is. But still, as I am 
a Neapolitan, I think it is a pity that 
some one does not explain to the signora 
how impossible—” 

“Caro mio!” Artois exclaimed, unable 
to endure his companion’s obvious inclina- 
tion to pose as a protector of Vere’s in- 
nocence, “ English ladies do not care to 


How can the signora have her 


said 


be governed. They are not like your 
charming women. They .are independeni 


and do -as they choose. You had much 
better not bother your head about what 
happens on the island. Very soon the 
signora may be leaving it and_ going away 
from Naples.” 
“ Davvero? 
The Marechesino turned right round in 
the little carriage, forgetting his pose. 
“Davvero? No. I don’t believe it. You 
play with me. You wish to frighten me.” 
“To frighten you! I don’t understand 
what you mean. What can it matter to 


999 


you? You scarcely know these ladies.” 
The Marchesino pursed his lips to- 
gether. But he only said, “Si, si.’ He 


did not mean to quarrel with Emilio yet. 
To do so might complicate matters with 
the ladies. 

As they entered the Via del Popolo, and 
drew near to the Piazza di Masaniello, his 
excitement increased, stirred by the sight 
of the crowds of people who were all 
streaming in the same direction past the 
iron rails of the port, beyond which. above 
the long and ghostly sheds that skirt the 
sea, rose the tapering masts of vessels 
lying at anchor. Plans buzzed in his 
head. He called upon all his shrewdness, 
all his trickiness of the south. He had 
little doubt of his capacity to outma- 
neuvre Emilio and the signora. And it 
the signorina were favorable to him he 
believed that he might even get the better 
of Gaspare, in whom he divined a watch- 


ful hostility. But would the signorina 
help him? He could not tell. How ean 
one ever tell what a girl will do at a 


given moment? 

With a jerk the carriage drew up be- 
neath the walls of the prison that frowns 
upon the Piazza di Masaniello, and the 
Marchesino roused himself to the battle 
and sprang out. The hum of the great 
crowd already assembled, the brilliance of 
the illuminations that lit up the houses, 
Nuvolo’s tower, the facade of the Chureh 
of the Carmine, and the adjoining monas- 
tery, the loud musie of the band that was 
stationed in the kiosk before the enclosure, 
stirred his young blood. As he went 
quickly to help Hermione and Vere he 
shot a glance almost of contempt at the. 
gray hairs of Emilio, who was getting out 
of the carriage slowly. Artois saw the 
glance and understood it. For a moment 
he stood still. Then he paid the coach- 
man and moved on, encompassed by the 
masses of people who were struggling 
gayly toward the centre of the square, 
intent upon seeing the big doll that was 
enthroned there dressed as Masaniello. 

“We had better go into the enclosure. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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HENRY C. McCOOK, DD., ‘Sc. D. D., , LLD. 


Former President of the Entomological Society; 
Sciences » 


Vice-President of the 
Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident 


Academy of Natural 
Aunts,” etc. 


Philadelphia 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects: Dr. 


McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. 


The book is written with 


special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 


technical terms, it is pens ty oa 4 scientific in its treatment. 
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capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 
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in two years by starting a Collection 
Agency. We teach you all the secrets 
of the business and how to start at 
home. Your spare time will begin 
earning handsome income at once. 
“* Made $60 first 30 fours. spare 
time,” writes RK. M. Beard, Seattle. 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed, We send graduates business. Write to- 
day for FRKK POINTERS and money-making 4 vlan, 
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Where the Democratic Nominee for President of the United States will be Chosen 





Chicago’s New Club 
For College Alumni 


RHE Chicago University Club, one of the 
strongest associations of its kind in the 
Ss United States in the numbers, wealth, 
s by und distinction of its members, has for 
Pare years inhabited an upper floor or so of 
AS)! aN an office building in Dearborn Street, 
hard by ine Post-office and almost in the precise mone- 
tary centre of the city. The only attractive things 
ubout it have been a good cuisine and a superabun- 
dance of baccalaureate spirit. The quarters would 
have served admirably for a lawyers’ or stockbrokers’ 
lunch club, but were as barren of university atmos- 
phere, so far as environment was concerned, as the 
Burlington Station. ; 

Since the last census, which revealed that the centre 
of population was only a few miles south of Chicago, 
university men have discovered that the centre of post- 
graduate interest was not far distant. The new 
University Club House, now rising on the lake front 
at the corner of Michigan Avenue and Monroe Street, 
is the outgrowth of that conviction. It will hardly 
fail of being a foeal point for the university sentiment, 
so strong throughout the Middle West and the States 
lving north and northwest of Chicago. This section 
ha, not alone a vast number of alumni of Western 
colleges, but an almost equal host, one might say, of 
graduates of the older institutions east of the Alle- 
gheny. The big business of the West is done largely 
by college men. Everybody in the West does business 
in Chicago. It is conceived, therefore, that by means 
of an extensive non-resident membership the new club- 
house will be made a erystallizing point of all the im- 
mense collegiate sentiment and fraternity of the West- 
ern country. 

The new club-house certainly is nobly calculated to 
fulfil this purpose. It will, moreover, be one of the 
niost attractive factors in the sightliness which it is 
now Chicago's most fervent desire to impart to its 
hitherto rather untlovely water front. To create a 
building of sky-seraper dimensions, which, standing 
in a densely crowded section, should bear the clear 
outward imprint of its purpose and stand out distinct 
from the neighboring hotels, theatres, and oflice hives, 
Was an architectural task of magnitude. In its ae- 
complishment the architects and the building com- 
mittee have produced what is conceded by the highest 
authorities ¢o0 be pre-eminently the most perfect ex- 
ample in America of the Tudor or Collegiate Gothic. 

On the ninth floor is the main dining-room, which is 
without question the*mest important feature of the 
interior, It is a studious copy, in its ceiling at least, 









of Crosby Hall in London, and the demolition of that 
famous fifteenth century example, the name of whose 
arehiteect is not recorded, gives to the Chicago repro- 
duction an immense architectural value. The windows 
in this room are twenty feet in height, and the light- 
ing of the ceiling is modulated by use of stained glass 
in their upper portions. In a recess on the north side 
of the room is a cavernous stone ‘fireplace. 























Chicago’s Gothic University Club 


A roof-garden occupies the tenth floor in the space 
behind the parapet. In the basement, room has been 
set aside for a Turkish bath equipment, with the 
requisite dressing-rooms, shower-baths, rest-rooms, and 
lounging-rooms; also a swimming-pool fifty feet long 
and twenty-six feet wide. 
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To Protect the Miner 
SONGSANCE =the colliery explosion at Cour- 
ey 


riéres and the more recent disasters in 
2 “SI the United States and elsewhere organ- 
s @ ized — work in ea with 

ZT SENte mines has been attracting the co-opera- 
VESEY tive aid of collier-owners and expert sate 
neers in Great Britain and other countries. 

In Austria and France the provision of rescue 
apparatus in mines is made compulsory. In Germany 
it is optional, but has been voluntarily adopted. In 
Russia, wherever over fifty men are employed in one 
mine it is provided that “every colliery must have a 
rescue corps trained to work in irrespirable gases,” 
that “the number of men in each corps must be 
equivalent to four per cent. of those engaged in the 
largest pit or shaft work,” and that “the number of 
completely equipped sets of breathing apparatus at 
each colliery must not be less than three.” 

One of the breathing appliances in use is the 
pheumatophore, which is worn on the chest and is 
said to be available for about two hours. In this 
appliance the expired air passes through chemical 
compartments, by which it is regenerated and breathed 
over again. It is ill adapted for laborious exertion, 
however, the helmet appliance being preferable under 
such cireumstances. ‘This apparatus is operated on 
the same principle as the diving helmet, the air being 
supplied through flexible tubes by means of pumps. 
The helmet likewise is said to possess impractical 
features, as its use is unsafe for any distance over 
200 yards from fresh air. In addition to these there 
are various other appliances, all differing more in de- 
tail than in principle. 

The desired requirements for an effective rescue ap- 
paratus may be summarized as follows: lightness of 
weight, a sufficiently dependable supply of oxygen, 
an effective chemical absorbent of CO,., reliable air- 
tightness of construction, and convenience of structure. 
It is not claimed that so far there is any one appliance 
on the market combining all these features. 

In England and Scotland several rescue stations 
lave been organized in connection with experimental 
valleries devised for the purpose of training colliers 
in the methods of effective rescue work in the event 
of explosions, pit fires, and all other underground acci- 
dents. A number of men are exclusively identified 
with each central station, and by numerical rotation 
instructions are given to the surrounding colliers, all 
of whom in times of emergency thus become available 
for intelligent rescue assistance. 

The colliers lend themselves to these exercises with 
much willingness, and considerable rivalry exists 
among them for the honors at the public exhibitions 
which are frequently arranged. 
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There is nothing gives more 
pleasure aboard ship or dur- 
ing a trip on the Continent 


than a Box of GZ 5 
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in Tin Boxes, so insuring their 
FRESHNESS. 





Let us have your order at any 
of our Stores, Sales Agents, or 
by Mail or Telephone, and we 
guarantee the Candies will be 
delivered aboard the steamer 
by us on day of sailing. 
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ATI Lime Tablets 
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Cream Peppermints & Chocolate 
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Comfort for Men 





& is assured by using 


Washburne 


Patent Improved 


Fasteners 
with the 
Bull-Dog ‘Grip 
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Imitations 
Key Chains 25c 
Scarf Holders = 10c 
Cuff Holders 20c 
Bachelor But- 
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American 
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A New Edition 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


and How to Stay So 
By WILLIAM BLAJKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 
1.00 net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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A A 
FITTING FITTING 
FINALE FINALE 

TOA TOA 
GOOD GOOD 
DINNER DINNER 


: ) 
by. the Carthusian Monks (Péres_Char- 
treux) at the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, France, and known _through- 
out the world as Chartreuse. The above 
cut represents the bottle and label em- 
ployed in the putting-up of the_article 
since the Monks’ expulsion from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres 
Chartreux (the Monks, however, still 
retain the right to use the old bottle. and 
label as well), distilled by the same order 
of Monks, who have securely guarded the 
secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of vears, taking it with them at the time 
they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone 
possess a knowledge of the elements of this 
delicious nectar. No liqueur associated 
with the name of the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Chartreux) and made since their 
expulsion from France is genuine except 
that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. ¥., 
Agents for United States. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 
Don’t you think so?’ he said to Hermi- 
one. 

“ Tf you like. I am ready for anything.” 

“We can walk about afterward. Per- 
haps the crush will be less when the fire- 
balloon has gone up.” 

The Marchesino said nothing, and they 
gained the enclosure, where rows of little 
chairs stood on the short grass that edges 
the side of the prison that looks upon the 
Piazza. Gaspare, who on such occasions 
was full of energy and singularly adroit, 
found them good places in a moment. 

“ Eeceo, signora! Ecco, signorina!” 

“Madre, may I stand on my chair?” 

“Of course, signorina. Look! Others 
are standing!” 

Gaspare helped his padroncina up, then 
took his place beside her, and stood like 
a sentinel. Artois had never liked him 
better than at that moment. Hermione, 
who looked rather tired, sat down on her 
chair. The loud music of the band, the 
lines of fire that brought the discolored 
houses into sharp relief, and that showed 
her with a distinctness that was fanciful 
and lurid the moving faces of hundreds 
of strangers, the dull roar of voices, and 
the heat~that flowed from the human 
bodies, seemed to mingle, to become con- 
crete, to lie upon her spirit like a weight. 
Artois stood by her, leaning on his stick 
and watching the crowd with his steady 
eyes. The Marchesino was looking up 
at Vere, standing in a position that seemec| 
to indicate a longing that she should rest 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

“You will fall, signorina!” he said. 
“Be careful. Let me— 
“T am quite safe.” 

But she dropped one hand to the shoul- 
der of Gaspare. 

The Marchesino moved, almost as if he 
were about to go away. Then he lit a 
cigarette and spoke to Hermione. 

“You look tired, signora. You feel the 
heat. It is much fresher outside, when one 
is walking. Here, under the prison walls, 
it is always like a furnace in summer. It 
is unwholesome. It puts one into a fever.” 

Hermione looked at him, and saw a red 
spot burning on each side of his face near 
his cheek bones. 

“Perhaps it would be better to walk,” 
she said, doubtfully. 

Her inclination was for movement, for 
her fatigue was combined with a sensation 
of great restlessness. 

“What do you say, Vere?” she added. 

“Oh, I should love to go among the 
people and see everything,” she answered, 
eagerly. 

The Marchesino’s brow cleared. 

“Let us go, Emilio! You hear what the 
signorina says.” 

“Very well,” said Artois. 

His voice was reluctant, 
Vere glanced at him quickly. 

“ Would you rather stay here, Monsieur 
Emile?” she said. 

“ No, Vere,no. Let us go and see the fun.” 

He smiled at her. 

“We must keep close together,” he 
added, looking at the Marchesino. “ The 
crowd is tremendous.” 

* But they are all in good humor,” he 
answered, carelessly. ‘“ We Neapolitans, 
we are very gay, that is true, but we do 
not forget our manners when we have a 
festa. There is nothing to fear. This is 
the best way out. We must cross the 
Mercato. The illuminations of the streets 
beyond are always magnificent. The si- 
gnorina shall walk down paths of fire, 
but she shall not be burned.” 

He led the way with Vere, going in 
front to disarm the suspicion which he 
saw plainly lurking in Emilio’s eyes. 
Artois followed with Hermione, and Gas- 
pare came last. The exit from the en- 
closure was difficult, as many people were 
pouring in through the narrow opening, 
and others. massed together outside the 
wooden barrier, were gazing at the seated 
women within; but at length they reached 
the end of the Piazza, and caught a 
glimpse of the Masaniello doll, which faced 
a portrait of the Madonna del Carmine 
framed in fire. Beyond, to the. right. 
above the heads of the excited multitude. 
rose the pale pink globe of the fire-bal- 
loon, and as for a moment they stood still 
to look at it the band struck up a sonorous 
march, the balloon moved sideways, sway- 
ed, heeled over slightly like a sailing 
yacht catching the breeze beyond the har- 
bor bar, recovered itself, and lifted its 
blazing car above the gesticulating arms 
of the people. A long murmur followed 
it as it glided away, skirting the prodi- 
gious belfry with the apparent precaution 
of a living thing that longed for, and 
sought, the dim freedom of the sky. The 
children instinctively stretched out their 
arms to it. All faeces were lifted toward 
the stars, as if a common aspiration at 
that moment infected the throng, a uni- 
versal, though passing desire to be free 
of the earth, te mount, to travel, to be 
lost in the great spaces that encircle ter- 
restrial things. At the doors of the trat- 
torie the people, who had forsaken their 
snails, stood to gaze, many of them hold- 


even cold. 





—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
e 


ing glasses of white wine in their hands. 


The spighe arrosto, the watermelons, were 
for a moment forgotten on the stalls of 
their venders, who ceased from shouting 
to the passers-by. There was a silence in 
which was almost audible the human wish 
for wings. Presently the balloon, caught 
by some vagrant current of air, began to 
travel abruptly, and more swiftly, side- 
ways, passing over the city toward its 
centre. At once the crowd moved in the 
same direction. Aspiration was gone. A 
violence of children took its place, and 
the instinct to follow where the blazing 
toy led. The silence was broken. People 
called and gesticulated, laughed and chat- 
tered. Then the balloon caught fire from 
the brazier beneath it. A mass of flames 
shot up. A roar broke from the crowd 
and it pressed more fiercely onward, each 
unit of it longing to see where the wreck 
would fall. Already the flames were 
sinking toward the city. 

“Where are Vere and the Marchesino?” 

Hermione had spoken. Artois, whose 
imagination had been fascinated by the 
instincts of the crowd, and whose intellect 
had been chained to watchfulness during 
its strange excitement, looked sharply 
round. 

“* Vere—isn’t she here?” 

He saw at once that she was gone. But 
he saw, too, that Gaspare was no longer 
with them. The watch-dog had been more 
faithful than he. 

“They must be close by,” he added. 
“The sudden movement separated us, no 
doubt.” 

“Yes. Gaspare has vanished too.” 

“With them,” Artois said. 

He spoke with an emphasis that was 
almost violent. 

“ But—you didn’t see—” 
mione. 

“Don’t you know Gaspare yet?” he 
asked. 

Their eyes met. 
the expression in his. 

“You don’t think—?” she began. 

She broke off. 

“ T think Gaspare knows his southerner,” 
Artois replied. ‘* We must look for them. 
They are certain to have gone with the 
crowd.” 

They followed the people into the Mer- 
cato. The burning balloon dropped down 
and disappeared. 

“Tt has fallen into the Rettifilo!” cried 
a young man close to them. 

** Macché!” exclaimed his companion. 

“T will bet you five lire—” 

He gesticulated furiously. 

“We shall never find them,’ Hermione 
said. 

“We will try to find them.” 

His voice startled her now, as his eyes 
had startled her. A man in the crowd 
pressed against her roughly. Instinctively 
she caught hold of Artois’s arm. 

“Yes, you had better take it,” he said. 

“Oh, it was only—” 

“No, take it.” 

And he drew her hand under his arm. 

The number of people in the Mercato 
was immense, but it was possible to walk 
on steadily, though slowly. Now that the 
balloon had vanished, the crowd had for- 
gotten it, and was devoting itself eagerly 
to the pleasures of the fair. In the tall 
and barracklike houses candles gleamed in 
honor of Masaniello. The streets that led 
away toward the city’s heart were dec- 
orated with arches of little lamps. with 
columns and chains of lights, and the 
pedestrians passing through them looked 
strangely black in this great frame of fire. 
From the Piazza before the Carmine the 
first rocket rose, and, exploding, showered 
its golden rain upon the picture of the 
Virgin. 

‘Perhaps they have gone back into the 
Piazza.” 

Hermione spoke after a long silence, 
during which they had searched in vain. 
Artois stood still and looked down at her. 
His face was very stern. 

“ We sha’n’t find them,” he said. 

“Tn this crowd, of course, it is difficult, 
but—.” 

“We sha’n’t find them.” 

“ At any rate, Gaspare is with them.” 
“How do you know that?” 

The expression in his face frightened 
her. 

* But you said you were sure—” 

** Panacci was too clever for us; he may 
have been too clever for Gaspare.” 
Hermione was silent for a moment. 
Then she said: 

“You surely don’t think the Marchese 
is wicked ?” 

* He is young, he is a Neapolitan, and 
to-night he is mad. Vere has made him 
mad?” 

“But Vere was only gay at dinner as 
any child—” 

“Don’t think I am blaming Vere. If 
she has fascination she cannot help it.” 

* What shall we do?” 

* Will you let me put you into a cab? 
Will you wait in my room at the hotel 
until I come back with Vere? I can 
search for her better alone. I will find 
her—if she is here.” 

Their’ eyes met steadily as he finished 
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(Continued on page 35.) 
































































































































"THROUGH experiment | 

and experience — to | 
Goodrich Tires: that is the — | 
tire history of thousands | 
of automobilists —but it || 
need not be your history. | 
You can eliminate the 
experiments and the 
expense by examining the 
Goodrich record of service; 
by learning the road 
results of the Goodrich 
“tough tread” and Good- 
rich “integral construction” 
on every street and high- 
way in America. Start || 
with a Goodrich equipment | | 
and you will finish with it. || 
We shall be glad to explain || 
Goodrich construction 
and furnish evidence of || 
Goodrich superiority on || 
request. 





The 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio. 


CHICAGO DENVER 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT SEATTLE 
CLEVELAND LONDON 

ST. LOUIS PARIS 


Our Products are also handled in 
NEW YORK and BUFFALO by 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
of New York. 

Our Goodrich Solid Rubber Tires started in the 


lead fifteen years ago and have held 
their own ever since. 





























FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


4 ; of “A 3a’? 16,000 
Clark’s Cruises ,°f “Arabic” '6,% 
Feb. 4, Orient: Oct. 16, 09, Feb. 5,°10, Cruises Round 
the World, Fall Tours, '08, Round the World 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 











Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. {Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
@ The ENGLESIDE 


and bathing. 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 


lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


























She: “Do you have any lambs.on your golf course ?” 
He: “Lambs? No; onfy dams.” 














are as beautiful of line and as thoroughly comfortable and durable as the ideal 
“Cheemaun” of Hiawatha. We carry acomplete line of every type of water-craft. 

RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash, na 
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MOTORING ABROAD 


BY FRANK PRESBREY 


The time you spend reading this book you spend touring Europe in a 40h. p. motor 
car with an experienced and particularly observing sol illuminating traveler as your 
guide. It is a trip worth taking. You go through romantic Normandy, picturesque 
Brittany, and the glorious Chateau region of France, see merry England, the storied lakes 
of Scotland, the Emerald Isle and seldom-visited Wales. And there is a chapter of extreme- 


ly useful information for motorists going abroad —information usually acquired at a high price. 


Of double interest to every one who rides in a motor carand 
next to necessary to every motorist who hopes to go abroad. 
it takes you to places the ordinary traveler rarely t h 


PRICE 


$2.00 


NET 
At all leading 
booksellers, or 
by mail postpaid 


OUTING PUBLISHING’ CO.,.35. West 





“The most entertaining and in- 
teresting addition to the literature 
of motoring yet published.” 

— Town aitd Country. 

“ Every chapter fascinating.” 

—Brooklyn Lagle. 


‘800 pages, seventy illustrations 
from photographs taker by the 
author; illuminated buckram 
cover. 


31st Street, NEW YORK i 
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AS WHOLESOME AS 
IT IS DELICIOUS 


AKER’S COCOA 


FIRST in Years— 
Established 1780 


FIRST in Honors— 
50 Highest Awards 


FIRST on the Breakfast 
Tables of the World 





: Qss 
Registered 
Ue Poe od. 


QS see 


Be sure that you get the genuine 
bearing our Trade-mark on every can. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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FRENCH’S 


Summer complement of pleasure carriages shows that distinctive treatment and highly 
developed: character made possible only by the aid of a most exacting clientele. 
The range of examples in readiness compasses all individual preferences, from the Bank- 
er's Gig to the impressive Demi-Coach. This obviates annoying delays in delivery. 
CATALOG TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE.CO.,PPSIGERS: PGLOERS. 92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 


FEKDINAND F. FRENCH) 


















THE BEST GOLF BOOK Our P res idents 
Practical Golf | 20 tiow we Make Them 
By By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents. xvi, 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


The book is profusely. illustrated from 
photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 








|CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building.camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. Numerous illustrations em- 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 
birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
venient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. ._ 300 Pages. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Price, $1.00 








